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What's  your  son  going  to  do 
when  he  grows  up? 


I*  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  would  your 
boy  be  as  free  to  choose  almost  any  line  of 
work  he  wants  to  do  when  he  grows  up — 
and  to  fit  himself  by  education  and  training 
for  the  life  he  wants.  In  America,  there's  no 
law  to  limit  a  lad's  chances. 


2*  Of  equal  importance  to  that  freedom 
is  the  opportunity  that  lies  ahead  for  your 
boy.  Opportunity  to  climb  to  a  top  job— 
ortogointo  business  for  himself.  In  countries 
where  business  is  run  by  the  government, 
people  must  work  where,  when,  and  how 
they're  told. 


4.  If  he  goes  into  business  for  himself, 
your  boy  will  soon  learn  that  opportunity 
is  a  two-way  deal.  Only  as  his  workers  and 
his  customers  benefit  will  his  business  be 
able  to  grow  and  prosper. 


6.  So  whether  your  boy  works  for  him- 
self or  for  someone  else,  business  profits  will 
always  play  a  big  part  in  his  welfare— be- 
cause the  reasonable  profits  earned  by  in- 
dustry pay  for  the  research  and  expansion 
that  bring  more  jobs,  more  security,  and 
better  living  for  everyone. 


3*  As  an  employee,  your  son  will  have 
the  right  to  change  his  job  any  time  he  sees 
a  chance  for  advancement.  As  an  employer, 
he'll  have  the  opportunity  to  build  as  big  a 
business  as  he's  able. 


5.  He'll  also  learn  the  importance  of 
sound  management— if  his  firm  is  going  to 
earn  the  reasonable  profits  it  must  make  in 
order  to  stay  in  business.  For  profits  are 
the  very  backbone  of  American  progress 
.  .  .  the  best  guarantee  of  opportunity  for 
your  son. 


ATIONAL        ASSOCIATION  OF  AN  U  FACTU  RE  RS 

Cjfor  a  Better  Tomorrow  for  Everybody 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  "  Who  Profits  from  Profits?"  Address:  NAM,  14  W.  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  20,  N.Y. 


Most  Americans  say  they  think 
10  to  15  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
of  sales  would  be  a  fair  profit  for 
business  to  make.  Government  fig- 
ures show  that  industry  averages 
less  than  half  that  much  profit! 

And  about  half  of  that  is  plowed 
hack  by  industry  to  pay  for  the  prog- 
ress and  development  that  give 
Americans  more  good  things  than 
any  other  people  on  earth! 
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.  .  .  with  men  everywhere.  Because 
"Bracer"  gently  pulls  your  stomach  in 
so  you  stand  straighter,  feel  better, 
your  clothes  fit  better! 

Just  look  at  all  the  new  and  ex- 
clusive comfort  features  that  only 
"Bracer"  offers:  •  Full  2-way  stretch 
all-elastic  seamless  belt!  •  Special 
design  of  waistband  assures  snug  fit, 
minimum  roll!  •  Soft, roomy, no-gape 
fly-front  pouch  is  self-adjusting  to 
any  position!  •  Exclusive  tubular 
long-stretch  elastic  leg  bands — no 
crease,  no  curl,  no  roll! 

Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  "Bracer" — 
the  favorite  supporter  belt  of  America's 
finest  looking  men  $3.50. 

"Bracer*  Royal"  has  a  wider,  cooler, 
more  porous  waistband  that  offers  you 
even  more  supportive  action  .  .  .  $5.00 

•Reg.  u.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Ford's  out  Front 
with  father! 


You  know  how  kids  swipe  your 
socks.  Well,  the  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening to  our  new  Ford.  I  haven't 
been  able  to  get  my  hands  on  it  since 
I  drove  it  home  — somebody  in  the 
family  always  gets  there  first! 


But  you  can't  blame  them! 

That  car  with  that  100-horsepower 
V-8  engine  is  as  much  fun  as  a  hole 
in  one.  (My  brother-in-law  says  the 
same  thing  about  his  new  Ford  Six!) 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  drove  all  the 
cars  in  the  low-priced  field  and  it 
was  that  extra  pep  and  smoothness 
that  sold  me  on  Ford! 


O.  Another  thing  I  like  is  the  way  the  car 

stops  when  you  put  on  the  brakes.  My  boy  says 
it's  because  Ford  brakes  are  self-centering  and 
that  the  entire  braking  effort  is  distributed 
evenly  over  the  lining.  Imagine  him  explaining 
that  to  me  — me  an  engineer! 


Now  my  wife  tells  me  she  likes  the  way  the 
Ford  parks  and  she  ought  to  know  because  she 
drives  over  to  the  village  every  day.  And,  by  the 
way,  she  raves  about  the  looks  of  the  car,  too, 
inside  and  out.  She  said  that  the  best  decorator 
in  town  didn't  have  upholstery  fabrics  half  so  nice. 


5.  Yes -from  all  the  "build- 
up" the  family  gives  me  about 
our  new  Ford  you'd  think  they 
were  trying  to  sell  me  another. 
But  they'd  be  a  lot  smarter  if  they 
let  me  really  drive  this  one  first. 


Listen  to  the  Ford  Theater  over  NBC  stations  Sunday  afternoon  5:00  to  6:00  P.M.  E.S.T, 
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HEN  a  young  man  seeks  your  counsel  in  planning  a 
career,  you  will  do  well  to  point  out  the  superb  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  new  Regular  Army.  They  are 
opportunities  available  nowhere  else  on  earth. 

•  Now,  qualified  men  may  select  the  kind  of  technical 
training  they  want  before  enlisting  and  be  assured  of  getting 
it.  Over  60  Army  Technical  Schools  to  select  from,  each 
offering  valuable  instruction  in  trades  or  skills. 

•  Veterans  may  reenlist  in  a  grade  commensurate  with 
their  training  and  experience. 

•  Men  who  prove  themselves  in  basic  training  can  go  to  the 
unique  "Leadership  Schools"  where  they  learn  leadership 
qualities  so  much  in  demand  today.  They  may  also  qualify 
for  entrance  to  Officer  Candidate  School  or  even  West  Point. 

i 

•  In  the  new  Army,  travel  is  a  broadening  experience. 
Veterans  who  sign  up  for  three  years  or  more  may  select 
their  duty  station  —  Europe,  the  Far  East  or  here  in  the 
U.  S.  Even  non-veterans  may  choose  assignment  to  one  of 
five  famous  fighting  divisions  in  Japan  or  Korea. 


w 


ith  all  these  opportunities  go  many  others  —  a  chance 
to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  or  win  credits  for  a  college 
degree  .  .  .  highest  pay  in  history,  virtually  all  of  it  clear 
.  .  excellent  food  and  quarters  .  ,  .  the  companionship 
of  first-class  men. 

S.  ARMY  AND  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE  RECRUITING  SERVICE 
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Taboo 

Will  Heart  Disease  Get  You?  is  the  title  of 
an  article  on  page  20  of  this  issue  which  vio- 
lates a  general  taboo  in  all  magazines  against 
presenting  a  discouraging  view  of  incurable 
disease. 

We  anticipate  mail  accusing  us  of  spreading 
alarming  propaganda,  and  to  forestall  that 
mail  we  admit  the  charge  right  now.  The  arti- 
cle was  deliberately  planned  and  written  to 
help  the  American  Heart  Association  in  its 
appeals  for  public  financial  support  with 
which  to  combat  heart  disease  and  to  assist 
heart  patients. 

During  the  month  of  February  you  may  see 
a  plastic  heart  on  the  counter  of  your  drug 
store.  It  will  be  a  receptacle  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  American 
Heart  Association.  Will  Heart  Disease  Get 
You?  tells  what  this  work  may  mean  to  you 
and  your  children. 

However,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  conduct 
the  campaign  for  the  AHA,  nor  to  urge  Le- 
gionnaires to  contribute.  It  is  merely  our 
thought  to  present  the  case  and  let  you  be  the 
judge.  If  you're  sold  on  the  idea  let's  not 
keep  it  in  the  Legion  family — show  the  article 
to  your  neighbors. 

The  American  Legion  has  already  given 
$50,000  to  the  American  Heart  Association, 
which  needs  much  more  than  that.  This  arti- 
cle is  another  way  in  which  the  Legion  is 
helping  the  AHA.  If  the  article  frightens  any 
of  our  readers  we  are  sorry- — but  the  truth 
about  heart  disease  has  been  too  long  with- 
held from  public  view.  Although  secrecy  about 
such  a  dreadful  subject  is  in  good  taste,  that 
very  secrecy  has  been  killing  people. 

Gadgets 

We  began  our  new  department,  Previews  of 
Products,  Inventions,  Ideas,  (page  6)  on 
these  pages  early  last  fall.  The  idea  is  to  show 
our  readers  eight  or  ten  new  gadgets  each 
month  which  our  Gadget  Editor  thinks  will 
interest  them. 
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But  to  contributors  to  the  column  it's  a 
chance  for  a  free  ad.  And  so  our  Gadget  Edi- 
tor gets  a  lot  of  help.  Literally  hundreds  of 
firms,  individuals,  Legionnaires  send  in  de- 
scriptions of  their  gadgets  or  the  gadgets 
themselves — and  they  frequently  enclose  let- 
ters which  implore,  persuade,  wheedle  or 
threaten  the  Gadget  Editor  to  whatever  ex- 
tent the  contributor  thinks  is  necessary  to 
assure  he'll  get  space. 

Our  Gadget  Editor  hopes  they  keep  coming 
just  so  long  as  the  implorers  and  the  threat- 
ened realize  he  uses  ten  or  less  out  of  hun- 
dreds each  month  and  selects  them  solely  on 
the  basis  of  how  universally  interesting  they 
seem. 

The  selection  is  tough,  for  more  of  the 
what-nots  are  interesting  than  otherwise.  Just 
this  morning,  for  instance,  there  came  a  pack- 
age containing  a  sample  of  a  holster  for  totin' 
a  smoking  pipe  on  your  belt — and  a  fellow 
came  in  the  office  with  literature  describing 
his  double-barrelled  pipe.  Teen-aged  males 
may  soon  strut  through  high-school  corridors 
packin'  two  double-barrelled  pipes  in  their 
holsters.  The  morning's  mail  also  included  a 
package  containing  a  metal  clip  to  keep  win- 
dows from  wiggling. 

Another  letter  described  a  coat-hanging  rod 
for  an  auto,  large  enough  to  serve  dry-cleaning 
delivery  trucks.  An  insect  electrocutor  was 
another  item.  Add  an  egg-sheller  for  shelling 
hard-boiled  eggs.  And  a  large  concern  noti- 
fied the  Gadget  Editor  that  it  can  now  make 
a  sow's  ear  out  of  a  silk  purse. 

The  Struggle  in  Greece 

Last  spring  Dwight  Griswold  was  named  to 
head  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece. 
Griswold  is  a  three-time  Governor  of  Ne- 
braska and  a  Past  Department  Commander 
of  the  Legion.  His  staff  in  Greece  has  in- 
cluded some  other  long-time  leaders  in  the 
Legion,  including  Roy  Cochrane,  six-star  Le- 
gionnaire and  also  a  three-time  Governor  of 
Nebraska;  Judge  Earl  L.  Meyer,  of  Alliance, 
Nebraska,  who  has  been  for  over  five  years  a 
member  of  the  Legion's  Publications  Commis- 
sion, and  Past  National  Vice  Commander 
Phil  Conley,  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

These  men  have  been  seeing,  first-hand, 
some  of  the  turmoil  in  Greece  which  you 
have  been  reading  about  in  your  newspapers. 
In  this  issue  we  are  able  to  give  all  Legion- 
naires an  inside  story  of  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  that  unhappy  birthplace  of  Western 
Democracy.  Our  article,  The  Undeclared  War 
on  Greece,  is  the  personal  account  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Greece,  Mr. 
Constantin  Tsaldaris.  The  article  is  of  per- 
sonal interest  to  all  Americans.  See  page  11. 
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Winthrop's  exclusive  Action- 
Free  insole  assures  perfect  flex-^[     {]  „ 
ibility  from  the  very  first  step  and 
will  provide  smooth, cushion-comfort^ 
throughout  the  long  life  of  the  shoe. 
FOR  FREE  STYLE  BOOKLET 
WRITE  DEPT.  A. 
Winlhrop  Shoe  Co.  •  Div:  International  Shoe  Company  •  Saint  Louis 
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Here  are  the  things  being  developed  for  belter  living  now, 
next  month,  or  a  year  or  more  from  now. 


Nylon  Upholstery  For  Cars... 

Something  new  in  automotive  upholstery,  a 
fabric  known  as  Candalon  Cord,  made  with 
nylon,  will  make  its  first  appearance  in  the 
new  1948  Studebaker  Land  Cruisers.  Made 
by  the  Collins  '&  Aikman  Corporation,  the 
new  fabric  is  a  combination  of  flat  and  pile 
weave.  Luxurious  in  appearance,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  wear  as  long  as  the  car  itself.  In 
addition,  it  is  cool  and  comfortable,  easy  on 
the  clothes  and  can  be  readily  cleaned. 

New  Plastic  Polish...  A  war-devel- 
oped liquid  plastic  polish  which  the  manu- 
facturers say  will  protect  household  sur- 
faces, automobiles,  etc.,  with  a  glossy,  long- 
lasting  finish  has  been  announced  by  Reyam 
Plastic  Products  Company,  of  Chicago.  Ap- 
plied with  a  cloth,  the  finish  dries  in  several 
hours  to  form  a  coat  which  is  said  to  be 
impervious  to  heat,  cold,  most  chemicals, 
spilled  liquids  and  caustic  soaps.  Time  re- 
quired to  re-finish  a  car  is  reported  t  :>  be 
only  a  half-hour. 


Lock  Without  Keys...  A  radically 

different  kind  of  push-button  combination 
door  lock,  which  is  opened  by  tapping  out 
the  proper  combination  on  four  small  but- 
tons, has-  been  developed  by  the  Security 
Lock  Corporation  of  Walden,  N.  Y.,  and  will 
soon  be  on  the  market  under  the  name  of 
Preslok.  The  manufacturer  says  it  can  be 
opened  with  one  finger,  but  provides  a 
powerful  bulwark  against  burglars. 


Long-Range  Electric  Eye... A  new 

electric  eye  which  can  see  up  to  1,000  feet, 
nearly  four  times  as  far  as  present  equip- 
ment, has  been  developed  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  The  new  eye,  which  is 
not  adversely  affected  by  outside  light,  snow 
or  rain,  can  be  used  for  such  applications 
as  counting  automobiles  on  highways,  ac- 
tivating traffic  signals  on  the  approach  of  a 
vehicle  and  "fencing"  restricted  areas.  The 
light  source  of  the  device  operates  on  the 
modulated  light  principle,  sending  a  beam 
of  light  which  is  interrupted  900  times  a  sec- 
ond. The  photoelectric  relay  is  tuned  so  that 
it  responds  only  to  light  at  this  freauency. 


Recording  Made  Easy... A  foolproof 

wire  recorder  which  uses  a  simple  plug-in 
cartridge  of  wire  has  been  developed  by  the 
RCA  Victor  Division  of  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  and  is  being  made  generally 
available.  The  recorder  is  housed  in  a 
streamlined,  black  plastic  cabinet  which 
weighs  less  than  25  pounds  complete  with 
cartridge  and  microphone.  It  operates  from 
any  110-volt  AC  power  source,  has  three 
simple  controls,  and  reproduces  speech  and 
music  with  remarkable  fidelity.  An  indica- 
tor light  to  show  correct  recording  volume 
is  said  to  make  possible  recordings  of  pro- 
fessional quality,  regardless  of  the  user's 
skill.  The  complete  unit  will  sell  for  under 
$200.  Each  cartridge  contains  more  than  a 
half-mile  of  wire  which  will  record  up  to 
a  half-hour  of  speech  or  music.  Recordings 


can  be  played  back  immediately  without  te- 
dious rewinding.  The  recorder  also  has  a 
timing  device  which  permits  the  user  to  lo- 
cate exactly  any  particular  part  of  what  he 
has  recorded. 


Whiskey  From  Oil  Wells?... Not 

only  is  it  possible  to  make  whiskey  from 
petroleum,  but  such  spirits  would  be  hang- 
over-free, according  to  Dr.  Henry  Hass,  head 
of  the  Chemistry  Department  of  Purdue 
University.  Whiskey  processed  from  oil 
products  would  be  equal  in  taste  to  the  best 
grain  liquors,  says  Dr.  Hass,  and  would  con- 
tain no  hangover-prod ucmg  fusel  oil. 

For  A  Rainy  Day... Patent  2,412,415  is 
something  you  might  like  to  save  for  a  rainy 
day— it's  a  combination  umbrella  and  cape. 
This  affair  hangs  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
wearer  in  bell-like  fashion  and  extends  be- 
low the  waist  to  permit  perfect  freedom  of 
movement.  The  garment  is  zippered  and 
readily  extensible  or  collapsible.  A  lazy- 
tongs  arrangement  around  the  lower  edge 
of  the  garment  may  be  releasably  locked  in 
extended  position.  A  hood  is  attached  to  the 
cape  and  may  be  raised  for  protection  of 
the  wearer's  head.  When  collapsed,  the  cape 
may  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  handbag 
or  pocket.  The  guy  behind  the  idea  is  Haimi 
Navon  of  Brooklyn. 


Getting  The  Angle...  For  thelellow 

who  builds  things,  the  R-D  Company  of 
Flint.  Mich.,  is  bringing  out  a  combination 
level'  and  angle  indicator  which  should 
prove  useful  around  the  home  and  in  indus- 
try. Called  the  Anglevel,  it  resembles  the 
conventional  carpenter's  level  except  that  it 
has  a  dial  indicator  on  one  side  which  shows 
at  a  glance  the  angle,  slope  or  pitch  of  the 
piece  being  worked.  The  dial  is  calibrated 
in  degrees  (0-360)  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
practical  for  use  by  the  most  painstaking 
craftsman. 
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Through  The  Needle's  Eye... 

A  lot  of  guys  learned 
to  sew  in  the 
Army  and  they 
still  wouldn't 
mind  doing 
some  sewing 
around  the 
house,  if  it 
weren't  for  one 
main  thing:  the 
threading.  But 
a  New  York 
concern  —  the 
Man-Sew  Cor 
poration— has  come  up  with  a  needle  thread- 
ing attachment  in  which  thread  is  pneu- 
matically drawn  through  the  needle's  eye. 
A  wing  at  the  side  of  the  needle  guides  the 
thread  into  the  eye,  and  the  thread  is  pulled 
through  by  suction  applied  through  rubber 
tubing. 


To  Have  And  To  Hold... Maybe  some 
of  those  phenomenal  catches  of  football 
passes  you  saw  last  fall  resulted  from  a  new 
preparation  we've  just  heard  about,  called 
Hydro-Tac.  Made  by  the  Hydro-Chemical 
Company,  of  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  it's  a 
liquid  which,  the  manufacturers  say,  per- 
mits sportsmen  to  hold  onto  things  despite 
rain,  snow,  sleet,  perspiration,  etc.  Pre-test- 
ing,  by  several  leading  pro  and  college  foot- 
ball teams,  leading  golfers  and  bowlers,  is 
said  to  have  provided  gripping  results. 

Simplifying  Color  Photography 

...A  new  sheet  film  for  color  photography, 
designed  to  be  processed  "with  the  speed 
and  simplicity  of  conventional  black-and- 
white  film,"  has  been  announced  by  the  Du 
Pont  Company.  Called  S-T  Tripac,  the  film 
is  for  use  in  portrait  and  still  photography 
but  is  not  yet  adaptable  to  motion  pictures. 
It  can  be  used  in  ordinary  plate  back  cam- 
eras. The  film  is  composed  of  two  supports 
and  three  emulsion  layers.  The  front  sup- 
port carries  two  layers  v/hich  record  blue 
and  green  respectively  while  the  rear  base 
has  a  single  emulsion  which  records  red. 
High  quality  negatives  are  said  to  be  ob- 
tained with  a  minimum  of  chemicals  and 
equipment. 

J.C.K. 
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Dependable 


CHAMPION 

America's  Favorite  Spark  Plug 


The  number  one  racing  driver  in  1947— 
as  in  1946^  used  the  number  one  spark  plug 

of  Me  nation  to  win  both  crowns.  Both 

are  true  Champions  Ted  Horn,  nation  a/ 

AAA  champion,  and  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY,  TOLEDO  I,  OHIO 

FOLLOW  THE  EXPERTS 

DEMAND  NEW  DEPENDABLE  CHAMPIONS  FOR  YOUR  CAR 

listen  to  the  CHAMPION  ROLL  CALL,  Horry  Winner's  fast  sporrjcasf  every  Friday  night,  over  fhc  ABC 


Writers  must  Qtve  name  and  address.  Name  withheld  if  requested.  Address : 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Magazine,  One  Park  Avenue,  Mete  York  iV.Y. 


Know  This  Soup? 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  "Information 
Please"  sub-editor  there  at  your  office  who 
can  give  •  i  i  little  enlightenment  on  the 
following  nostalgic  item  of  the  recent  World 
War  II? 

While  I  was  in  the  Naples  area  in  Italy 
(after  the  shooting  war  was  all  over)  I  re- 
member a  U.  S.  Infantry  company  or  a  pla- 
toon marching  into  town  one  night  singing 
a  song  somewhat  like  this — (as  far  as  I  can 
recall  it)  : 

''Heads  up  soldier, — eye  on  the  ball. 
Stay  away  from  the  Janes,  and  wood 
alcohol," — 

That's  all  of  the  words  I  can  recall  and 
I'm  not  sure  that  I've  got  those  right.  The 
tune  was  a  catchy,  sprightly  lilt,  and  I  think 
I  heard  the  tune  (the  music  part  of  it)  again 
in  the  film  "Ernie  Pyle"  later  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  tell  me 
what  the  real  words  were,  in  full,  of  this 
song,  and  where  the  tune  or  music  (if  pub- 
lished), may  be  obtained. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain 

Thomas  L.  Sullivan 
Newton,  Mass  ,  Post  48 

He's  Got  A  Little  List 

The  names  of  those  celebrities  who,  unwit- 
tingly or  otherwise,  served  to  embarrass  the 
Congressional  investigation  of  Communistic 
influences  in  the  movies  are  pasted  in  my 
billfold. 

These  individuals  have  given  me  good  reason 
to  look  askance  at  their  particular  brand  of 
Americanism,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  ad- 
vance their  interests  by  patronizing  their  pro- 
ductions, or  the  manufacturers  of  products 
that  countenance  their  paid  endorsements. 

Lyman  B.  Jones 

Ernie  Pyle  Post  898,  Chicago 

"If  I  Had  Died" 

May  I  "sound  off"  on  a  question  many  are 
debating  now?  To  bring  him  home  or  leave 
him  there?  My  request  would  be: 
//  /  had  died  across  the  sea  from  home. 
While  fighting  for  this  precious  land  of  mine, 
My  one  desire  would  be  that  I  might  sleep. 
In  Oklahoma's  good  red  earth,  in  time. 
This  dust  of  me  could  never  rest  in  peace, 
Where  strife  and  war  somehow  must  ever  be; 
Too  long  it  cradled  in  this  good  red  earth, 
To  mix  in  peace  with  clay  across  the  sea. 
If  I  had  died  where  guns  of  battle  roar; 
So  far  from  all  this  heart  of  mine  holds  dear, 
My  wish  would  be  that  I  might  come  at  last. 
To  rest  where  love  and  tender  hands  are  near, 
This  is  my  home  and  should  forever  be, 
For  here  my  heartstrings  are  securely  tied;  . 
So  I  would  ask  that  I  be  brought  at  last 
To  rest  forever  here,  if  I  Had  Died. 

Tom  Kei  i 

Harrison-Powers  Post  79 
Krebs,  Olcla. 


stoo  M*mze  Letter 

(See  page  9) 

For  some  time  now  the  public  press 
has  been  carrying  stories  which  in 
my  opinion  tend  only  to  cause  dis- 
sent in  the  ranks  of  the  Legion,  and 
as  such  should  be  thoroughly  aired, 
and  the  people  responsible  for  them 
furnished  with  the  true  facts  of  the 
case. 

Many  writers,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Legion,  have  from  time  to  time 
gone  on  record  as  advocating  the 
"super-rapid"  advancement  of  World 
War  II  members  to  positions  of  lead- 
ership in   the  national  organization. 

I,  for  one,  being  an  officer  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Posts  in  N.  Y.  and  a 
World  War  II  man,  would  naturally 
like  to  see  the  veterans  of  my  own 
generation  assume  command.  How- 
ever, that  is  something  that  will 
come  about  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  thereby  giving  the  embryo 
brass  time  to  assimilate  themselves 
into  the  national  picture. 

In  Queens  County  alone,  under  the 
administration  of  County  Command- 
er Eddie  Alberts,  there  are  several 
World  War  II  boys  in  command  of 
Posts,  several  county  representatives, 
plus  numerous  junior  officers.  I  be- 
lieve this  picture  is  projected  in  mag- 
nitude  over  the  national  picture. 

To  my  comrades  of  the  Second 
War,  please  be  patient  and,  through 
hard  work,  loyalty  to  the  Legion, 
and  demonstrated  ability,  we  "kids" 
one  day  will  sit  with  the  red  caps 
upon  our  own  heads. 

Raymond  W.  Loverinc,  Adjutant 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  Post  212 
Department  of  New  York. 


How  About  Your  Copy? 

I  am  not  a  member  of  The  American  Le- 
gion. However,  your  magazine  is  handed  down 
to  me  monthly  by  a  WW  II  vet.  Believe  me, 
I  wouldn't  miss  reading  your  issues,  as  I 
find  them  most  interesting. 

Incidentally,  boys,  what  are  you  doing  with 
discarded  copies?  Why  not  give  them  out  to 
your  friends,  so  all  can  enjoy  reading  the  good 
material  published.  Your  copies  may  get  into 
the  hands  of  these  vets  that  don't  belong  to 
the  Legion,  who  are  constantly  griping  about 
the  dirty  deal  they  are  getting.  The  Sound  Off! 
page  may  interest  them.  Just  think! — they  can 
blow  off  steam  and  be  heard  in  48  States— 
isn't  that  something? 

Sylvania  Francisconi 
San  Francisco 


An  Appointment 

The  following  news  item  from  this  week's 
Time  magazine  is  forwarded  for  information; 
To  Poet  Robert  Lowell,  30,  conscientious 
objector,  1947  Pulitzer  Prizewinner,  went 
a   Government   plum — a   year's  pleasant 
work  (at  $5700 )  as  adviser  on  poetry  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  (where  his  pre- 
decessor was  Pulitzer  Poet  Karl  Shapiro). 
How  did  this  item  get  by  those  Congres- 
sional watchdogs  of  the  Treasury,  many  of 
whom  are  veterans,  in  their  chopping  of  the 
V.A.  appropriation,  failure  on  veterans  hous- 
ing, and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Laurence  L.  Curran 
Arthur  L.  Peterson  Post  27 
Long  Beach,  California. 

A  Slogan 

I  am  passing  on  to  you  a  suggested  slogan 
for  membership  in  the  American  Legion. 
YOUR  FRIENDS  ARE  LEGION,  WHY  NOT 
JOIN  THEM? 

H.  H  Pump 
Memphis,  Tcnn. 

On  Employing'  Disabled  Vets 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Legion  for 
27  years  having  served  in  both  WWI  and 
WWII. 

Having  tried  to  get  veteran  farm  help  for 
some  time  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  Mr.  Jack 
Sher's  article  in  the  October  issue  which  in- 
dicated that  there  were  some  170,000  unem- 
ployed disabled  veterans. 

Under  how  and  why  to  hire  disabled  vet- 
erans, Mr.  Sher  advises  getting  in  touch  with 
the  USES.  My  experience  has  been  that  when 
I  contacted  the  USES  they  told  me  to  go  to 
the  local  county  agriculture  agent  as  they  did 
not  handle  the  farm  placement,  This  I  did 
with  little  or  no  result. 

With  the  world  and  our  country  screaming 
for  food  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  in  Jack  Sher's 
article  if  they  don't  also  register  these  men 
for  farm  work.  I  know  a  good  many  disabled 
veterans  who  are  still  capable  of  getting  about 
sufficiently  to  do  some  farm  work. 

I  wonder  whether  you  would  mind  endors- 
ing a  copy  of  this  letter  on  to  Mr.  Sher  for 
his  comments. 

Edmond  N.  Cakples 
Rocfiy  Hill,  N.  J. 

"A  Guy  Called  Kelly" 

The  story  by  Charles  S.  Peden.  /  C-iy 
Called  Kelly,  is  a  beautiful  thing.  It  shows 
the  serviceman  in  action  too  little  seen  by  so 
many  of  our  people. 

The  Editor  of  our  Department  paper  the 
West  Virginia  Legionnaire  has  a  little  prayer 
that  he  ha^  adopted  which  appears  just  over 
his  editorial  each  month: 

"Almighty  Commander:  Keep  us  straight 
and  may  our  actions  have  the  approval  of 
our  departed  comrades." 

I  like  to  believe  when  our  departed  com- 
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rades  have  their  conventions  in  the  great 
beyond  that  they  will  not  only  smile  with 
approval  at  the  story  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Col.  Byron  Brugge;  but  they  will  break 
forth  with  a  hearty  round  of  applause. 

J.  C.  Wall,  Chaplain 
Riley  Vest  Post 

What  Makes  Your  Job 

Congratulations  on  your  article,  "What 
Makes  Your  Job,"  by  Norman  Beasley.  Such 
straight-from-the-shoulder  facts,  attractively 
presented,  and  well-illustrated  with  pictures, 
are  excellent.  They  help  to  answer  a  lot  of 
superficial  thinking  which  has  become  en- 
tirely too  popular.  We  could  use  more  of  them. 

Frank  and  clear  presentations  of  the  benefits 
of  the  American  economic  system  are  the  best 
way  to  fight  Communism.  They  are  vastly 
superior  to  imitating  the  Communists  by  try- 
ing to  deny  freedom  of  speech  to  those  with 
whom  we  disagree. 

Simeon  H.  F.  Goldstein 

Housing  Chairman,  Bronx  County,  N.Y. 

De  Bellis-Daly  Post  1457,  N.Y. 


$100  a  Month 
For  the  Most  Interesting  Letter 

The  American  Legion  Magazine  will 
pay  $100  for  the  most  interesting  letter — 
no  more  than  150  word's,  please!  submit- 
ted to  Sound  Off!  The  letter  can  be  on 
any  subject  but  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  letters  concerning  material  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  or  suggestions  for 
making  the  magazine  more  interesting  to 
you.  Simply  address  your  letter  to  Sound 
Off  Editor,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
We  will  be  unable  to  acknowledge  the 
letters  and  our  decision  will  have  to  be 
final,  of  course. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit 
prize-winning  letters. 


"Dames" 

Methinks  the  young  man  who  wishes  "dames" 
would  be  ladies  protests  too  much.  Perhaps 
if  he  stopped  pursuing  "dames"  and  tried 
looking  for  a  friend  and  companion  amongst 
the  "females"  he  would  have  a  little  more 
success.  And  it  would  probably  help  some  if 
he  tried  being  a  gentleman  all  the  time  in- 
stead of  just  when  a  "lady"  was  around. 

Then,  too,  why  not  grow  up  mentally?  After 
all,  women  want  a  man,  not  a  grown-up  male 
with  a  mother  fixation,  and  we  can't  be  blamed 
for  objecting  to  playing  the  role  of  baby 
sitter  to  a  six-foot  infant. 

I  am  a  woman  and,  I  hope,  a  lady,  but  I 
have  never  had  the  fantastic  idea  that  I  could 
get  along  without  men,  although  quite  able 
to  forego  "guys"  who  are  looking  for  "dames," 
and  I  would  certainly  object  to  being  any- 
one's possession,  precious  or  otherwise.  After 
all,  how  could  I  be  sure  where  I'd  be  placed 
amongst  his  possessions — on  a  par  with  his 
horse  and  car  maybe,  or,  dreadful  thought, 
come  after  his  pocket  lighter  or  golf  clubs. 

And  by  the  way,  he  shouldn't  blame  his 
uniform  for  his  troubles.  Remember,  a  lot 
of  us  were  in  uniform  too,  and  it  didn't  take 
us  very  long  to  find  out  that  the  uniform 
didn't  make  the  man. 

Lilah  Brown 
Portland,  Oregon 
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IN  T.C.M.A.  APPROVED 
TRAILER  COACHES  AND 
PARKS ! 

HOME  is  wherever  you  take  it — when  you 
live  this  smart  new  way  that  combines 
freedom  with  ownership . . .  economy  with 
luxurious  comfort.,  .mobility  with  amaz- 
ing completeness.  No  wonder  increasing 
thousands  prefer  these  modern  "apart- 
ments" for  living  and  travel. 

APPROVED  trailer  coaches— built  to  basic 
standards  of  T.C.M.A.  by  the  leaders  of 
the  industry — offer  you  today's  biggest 
dollars'  worth  for  LIVING:  Separate  bed- 
rooms. Ultra-modern,  equipped  kitchens 
...Built-in  furniture ...  Efficient  insulation 
and  heating,  for  all-season  comfort.  Write 
for  free  illustrated  book  showing  Ameri- 
ca's finest  trailer  coaches  manufactured  by 
T.C.M.A.  members.  Address  Dept.  209, 

TRAILER  COACH  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 
Civic   Opera   Bldg.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Indianapolis,  Jnd.:  Mrs.  James  Ramsey  and  her  daughter 
Bertha  enjoy  gracious,  healthful  living  at  the  beautiful 
Jones  Trailer  Haven. 

LEARN  HOW  YOU  CAN  BUILD  AND 
OWN  A  PROFITABLE  TRAILER  PARK 

Individuals  and  Legion  Posts  find  that  there's 
money  in  housing  the  substantial  citizens  who 
patronize  good  trailer  parks.  In  addition  to  the 
hundreds  of  fine  parks  now  in  operation,  there 
is  an  excellent  profit  opportunity  for  one  in 
your  community.  T.C.M.A.  actively  promotes 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  trailer 
parks... will  give  you  or  your  group  valuable 
facts  and  guidance,  even  to  free  architect's  plans 
and  the  specific  advice  of  full-time  experts. 


for  the  free  T.C.  M.  A.  book,  "Planning  a  Profitable  Trailer  Park."  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  pictures,  diagrams  and  cost  data.  Address  Trailer  Parks  Div.  at  address  above. 

LOOK    FOR    THE    T.C.M.A.    EMBLEM    ON    THE    COACH    YOU  BUY... 

BASIC  STANDARDS" 


HOO  SI  ER- RAMBLER  •  HOWARD 
NDIAN  •  IRONWOOD  •  KIT  -  IASAUE 
LIBERTY  •  LIGHTHOUSE  •  LUXOR 
MACOMB  •  MAIN-LINE  •  MODERN 
NATIONAL  •  PALACE  •  PAN  AMERICAN 
PLATT  •  PRAIRIE  SCHOONER 
ROYCRAPT  •  SCHULT  •  SPORTSMAN 
STREAMLITE  •  STEWART  •  TRAVEtlTE 
TRAVELO  •  TROTWOOD  •  UNIVERSAL 
VAGABOND  •  WALCO  •  WHITLEY 
ZIMMER  •  ADAMS  •  AMERICAN 
COLUMBIA  •  CONTINENTAL 
CONWAY  ♦  DREXLER  •  DUO  •  ELCAR 
GENERAL  •  GLIDER 


BIGGER  VALUE 
EVERY  PAY 


Yon  can  reach  more  people  than  ever.  More 
people  can  reach  you. 

Last  year  we  added  more  than  10,000  new 
telephones  every  working  day.  We're  doing 
even  better  than  that  now. 

More  than  6,000,000  telephones — including 
many  for  your  own  particular  friends  and 
neighbors — have  been  added  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  people  get  so 
much  for  their  telephone  dollar  as  right  here 
in  this  country. 


BELL     TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


This  Athens  street  scene  shows  how  the  communist  plot  to  seize  power  works  out  in  practice 


The  Undeclared  War  on  Greece 


By  CONSTANT! Hf  TSALDARIS 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Greeee 

This  is  the  story  behind  the  news  from  Greece.  A  distin- 


guished statesman  tells  how  communists  mouthing  "democracy" 
are  making  a  grim  and  bloody  effort  to  seize  his  country  so 


Russia  can  boss  the  Mediterranean 


ON  the  night  OF  December  3,  1944, 
a  messenger  came  to  my  house, 
which  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of 
Athens,  and  handed  me  a  note  which 
read:  "Communists  are  on  their  way  to 


your  house.  Leave  immedi- 
ately. Your  life  is  in  danger." 
My  wife  and  I  hurriedly 
packed  a  few  belongings  and  left  the 
house  by  a  side  entrance.  As  we  reached 
the  street  we  could  hear  the  distant 
sound  of  street  fighting.  It  was  7:45; 
at  eight   o'clock  my  house   was  sur- 


rounded by  armed  communists. 

Mrs.  Tsaldaris  and  I  had  gone  to  live 
with  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  an  apart- 
ment in  a  large  building  on  Boulevard 
Sophia,  one  of  Athens'  main  thorough- 
fares: the  building  was  only  a  few  blocks 
away  from  the  Hotel  Grand-Bretagne 
where  the  government  had  its  headquar- 
ters. The  following  morning,  as  I  stood 
watching  the  street  below,  I  noticed  two 
men  turn  the  corner  and  start  across  the 
street  toward  the  entrance  of  the  apart- 
ment building.  As  they  reached  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  door  there  was  a 
series  of  shots  and  suddenly  the  two  men 
pitched  forward  and  fell  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  shots  had  come  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Officers'  Club  which  was  situated 
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Women  as  well  as  men  are  enlisted  by  the  Partisans 


Guerrillas  from  over  the  border  visited  this  family 
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Roving  communists  accounted  for  these  Greek  soldiers 


diagonally  across  from  my  apartment.  I  discovered  that  I  could  use 
a  service  exit  without  being  observed  by  the  snipers,  but  there  was 
always  the  danger  that  other  men  might  have  been  assigned  to  cover 
this  entrance. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  maid  came  out  of  former  premier  Caffan- 
daris'  house,  which  was  located  directly  across  the  way.  She  started 
to  cross  the  street  but  the  snipers'  bullets  riddled  her  body  and  she 
threw  up  her  arms  and  dropped  the  basket  of  fruit  she  was  carrying 
and  fell  to  the  pavement  with  a  cry.  From  our  apartment  we  could 
see  that  she  was  still  alive  and  in  great  pain.  My  wife  and  another 
woman  in  the  building  ran  out  to  the  dying  girl  and  dragged  her 
into  Mr.  Caffandaris'  house. 

These  incidents  marked  the  beginning  of  a  bloody  reign  of  terror 
during  which  the  communists  desperately  tried  to  capture  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece.  For  days  the  streets  ran  with  blood,  and  men  com- 
mitted crimes  of  indescribable  violence.  That  uprising,  although  quelled, 
was  a  signal  that  officially  started  the  communist  campaign  against 
Greece.  I  am  going  to  describe  this  campaign  in  detail  because  I  think 
that  it  is  important  for  people  everywhere  to  learn  the  pattern  of  the 
Greek  communists.  In  my  opinion,  Greece  is  being  used  as  a  proving 
ground  by  the  Comintern.  Every  technique  in  the  communist  book  has 
been  tried  out  in  Greece  and  I'm  sure  that  at  the  recent  Comintern  con- 
clave at  Warsaw,  where  there  were  official  representatives  from  Italy 
and  France,  the  strategy  mapped  out  for  the  coming  revolutions  in  those 
countries  was  substantially  based  upon  the  results  of  the  "Greek 
experiment." 

Before  the  Communist  uprising  occurred,  and  before  the  guerrilla 
bands  started  attacking,  we  were  just  as  aware  of  the  presence  of 
communist  infiltration  as  you  are  now  in  the  United  States.  However, 
you  have  been  able,  through  laws  enacted  by  your  Congress,  to  purge 
government  workers,  army  personnel  and  other  key  groups,  of  com- 
munistic, disloyal  people.  Much  as  we  would  have  liked  to,  we  were 
not  permitted  to  do  this  in  Greece.  Every  move  we  made  was  under 
keen  scrutiny  and  we  were  criticized  severely  if  we  showed  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  being  "conservative."  I  do  not  know  if  the  loyalty 
check  now  being  conducted  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  effective  enough  to 
obliterate  communism's  sabotage,  but  certainly  it  will  help  check  it. 

For  its  campaign  in  Greece,  communist  headquarters  prepared 
slowly  and  thoroughly,  and  with  disarming  forthrightness.  We  didn't 
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Bystanders  caught  between  police  and  demonstrators  sprawl  on  the  sidewalks  of  Athens 


need  intelligence  reports  to  tell  us  that  guerrilla  bands  were 
being  trained  and  equipped  along  our  northern  borders; 
even  fruit  peddlers  and  shoe  shine  boys  on  the  streets  of 
Athens  discussed  it  and  wondered  when  the  invasion  would 
begin.  I  wanted  desperately  to  avert  further  hardship  but 
I  knew  that  the  unanimous  intervention  of  the  Big  Four 
was  the  only  solution  and  this  was  an  improbable  one. 
Nevertheless,  I  tried  the  impossible. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1946,  I  went  to  Paris  where 
the  Big  Four  were  in  session.  Bevin  of  England,  Byrnes 
of  the  United  States  and  Bidault  of  France  each  saw  me, 
listened  to  the  facts,  seemed  willing  to  lend 
their  assistance.  But  with  Molotov  of  Russia  it 
was  a  different  story. 

I  arranged  my  conference  with  Molotov 
through  the  Greek  Ambassador  to  Moscow  who 
had  accompanied  me  to  Paris.  We  met  at  his 
Embassy  and  I  could  tell  from  the  way  he 
received  me  that  our  conference  was  to  be  brief. 
I  referred  to  the  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  ques- 
tions and  I  told  him  that  according  to  our  intel- 
ligence reports,  Greece  would  soon  be  subjected 
to  guerrilla  warfare.  Mr.  Molotov  listened  po- 
litely but,  unfortunately,  his  mind  was  already 
made  up.  He  was  not  sympathetic  to  my  nation. 
Although  I  tried  several  times  after  that  meet- 
ing, to  contact  Mr.  Molotov,  the  Russian  leader 
avoided  seeing  me. 

Several  weeks  after  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Molotov,  the 
guerrilla  war  broke  out.  The  guerrillas  began  systemati- 
cally to  pillage  our  Macedonian  villages.  Greece  was  in 
danger  of  collapse.  Ironically,  the  Peace  Conference  had 
just  begun  in  Paris  but  it  was  dedicated  to  past,  not  present 
war.  To  the  Peace  Conference  came  Venizelos,  Papandreou. 
Canelopolous,  Zervas  and  Rendis  (representing  Sophoulis 
who  could  not  make  such  a  long  trip)  ;  these  men  repre- 
sented all  the  parties  then  in  the  Parliament  of  Greece,  and 
they  had  come  to  Paris  united  in  their  intent  to  support 
our  national  claims  and  find  some  alleviation  for  Greece's 


Constantin  Tsaldaris 
at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly 


suffering.  They  asked  Mr.  Molotov  to  meet  with  them  and 
discuss  the  Greek  question  but  the  Russian  leader  avoided 
seeing  them. 

Obstruction,  infiltration,  slander,  propaganda  and  an  armed 
rebellion  planned  across  the  northern  border  of  Greece  are 
the  tools  which  international  communism  is  using  to  achieve 
its  aims  in  Greece.  The  technique  of  the  fifth  column  has 
been  extended:  communism  is  actually  the  sixth  column.  By 
that  I  mean  that  by  insidious  sabotage,  international  intrigue, 
and  the  pressure  of  foreign  nations  allied  against  a  govern- 
ment chosen  by  its  people,  that  government  is  made  to  weaken 
and  fall.  Communism's  aims  are  neither  a  social 
reform  in  the  interest  of  the  people  nor  an  ideo- 
logical victory  over  "fascism."  The  ultimate  aim 
is  political;  the  severance  of  the  northern  Greek 
provinces  and  the  alignment  of  my  country  in 
the  Slav  group. 

On  the  night  before  he  died.  King  George  II 
called  me  to  the  Palace.  His  Majesty  met  me  at 
the  door  of  his  study  and  I  was  shocked  to  see 
how  thin  and  pale  he  was.  He  looked  at  me  with 
a  worried,  quizzical  look  on  his  face  as  he 
motioned  me  into  the  room.  From  a  box  on  his 
desk  he  offered  me  a  cigar,  took  one  himself, 
and  we  both  settled  in  chairs  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow. For  a  little  while,  we  sat  there  in  the  dusk, 
smoking,  not  speaking.  Then  the  King  turned  his 
head  to  me  and  said:  "A  delegation  of  survivors  from  the 
village  of  Corynvos  came  to  see  me  today.  They  told  me  how 
the  guerrillas  had  burned  their  village  and  killed  their  rela- 
tives and  friends.  These  people  need  homes  and  food.  They 
want  to  go  back  to  their  farms  and  save  their  crops.  We  must 
do  something  for  them."  He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  stood 
looking  out  the  window.  '"Will  there  never  be  an  end  to  this 
suffering?"  he  asked.  "The  communists  have  infiltrated  every- 
where. The  army.  Government  offices.  Civil  service.  Labor 
groups.  Every  time  we  try  to  start  a  reconstruction  program, 
they  sabotage  our  work." 

I  reviewed  the  situation  with  his  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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f (fer  teller 


The  heart-warming  story  of  a  man  of 


WWI  who,  as  a  civilian  worker  in  W  W2, 


NOT  ALL  heroes  wear  uniforms.  The 
respect  World  War  II  Legionnaires 
hold  for  their  older  huddies  is  not  all 
based  on  brave  tales  of  Belleau  Wood. 
St.  Mihiel  or  the  Argonne.  They  saw 
these  same  men  devote  long  hours  to 
air-raid  duties,  hospital  routine  and 
many  other  details  of  the  war  effort. 
For  that  matter,  the  public  at  large 
witnessed  many  of  these  patriotic  serv- 
ices of  our  older  buddies;  but  only  the 
fighting  man  saw  what  they  did  in  the 
combat  zones. 

Oscar  Schmidt  was  such  a  man.  I 
first  met  him  the  day  I  stalled  my  jeep 
in  the  rubble  and  ruts  of  a  right-of-wav 
he  was  carving  with  his  bulldozer  be- 
tween Alexai  Point  and  Massacre  Bay. 
on  Attu  Island.  To  me  at  the  time  he 
was  just  another  guy  working  for  a 


civilian  contracting  outfit;  but  later  I 
got  to  know  Oscar  as  quite  a  man. 

My  first  impression  was  that  of  a 
broad-beamed,  bewhiskered  giant,  pos- 
sessed of  a  voice  calculated  to  do  ballad 
work  with  a  steam  calliope. 

"Yust  a  minute,  young  feller."  he 
roared,  hiking  his  squealing  bulldozer 
around.  "I  fix." 

Carefully  inching  the  'dozer  into  the 
unhandsome  stern  of  my  vehicle,  he 
gently  nudged  me  to  hard  ground.  Big 
as  he  was,  the  guy  was  an  artist  with  a 
cat. 

"Diss  blace  is  vun  spot  jeep  feller 
can't  operate,"  he  laughed,  braking  his 
monster  to  a  halt  and  leaning  across  the 
levers  for  a  chat.  "You  new  guy  aroun' 
here,  yes?  Bet  you  flier  feller  from 
Amchit." 


His  assumption  that  I  was  newly 
arrived  from  the  11th  Bombardment 
Group  Base  on  Amchitka  Island  was 
correct,  and  after  nodding  I  observed 
that  Attu  didn't  seem  any  better  than 
the  other  misbegotten,  fog-ridden  islands 
I'd  seen  on  the  Aleutian  Chain. 

"Yah,"  he  agreed,  spitting  on  his  red 
hot  exhaust  manifold  to  watch  it  sizzle. 
"All  dese  goddam  rocks  iss  same — 
muddy,  lousy,  cold.  I  vorked  dem  all 
from  Kodiak  down  .  .  .  vas  at  Dutch 
ven  de  Yaps  bombed  it.  Pretty  soon  my 
contrack  iss  up  here.  Den  I  blow  fer 
Alcan  Highvay  yob,  gotta  get  ciwilized 
all  over.  By  de  vay,  you  been  stateside 
lately?  Do  dey  know  iss  var  aroun' 
here?" 

I  laughed  at  the  implication  and 
pointed  out    (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Many  a  stormy  night  Oscar 
would  charge  in  with  a  load 
of  canned  beer  and  food 


It  Still  Hurts 


By  JAMES  F.  O'NEIL 

ISationul  Commander, 
The  American  Legion 

A FRIEND  of  mine  who  lost  an  arm  in 
World  War  I  was  back  in  the  hos- 
pital recently  to  receive  treatments  in  the 
hope  that  further  surgery  on  the  stump  of 
that  arm  may  be  avoided.  After  thirty 
years  that  wound  still  hurts. 

That  statement,  and  the  realization  of 
it,  is  a  good  text  for  my  message  to  the 
members  of  The  American  Legion  this 
month.  In  speaking  about  the  care  of  the 
disabled  as  the  first  duty  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  another  friend  told  me  that 
the  first  time  he  saw  a*n  American  soldier 
overseas  with  a  leg  amputated,  he  woke 
up  that  night  crying  in  a  dream.  Crying 
with  anger  and  a  personal  hurt  because 
of  what  had  happened  to  a  fellow  soldier. 

There  is  a  time  when  wounds  are  new 
and  shocking  and  the  hurt  is  fresh  and 
the  thought  of  them  makes  men  crying 
mad.  There  are  other  times  when  the 


"problem  of  the  disabled"  becomes  just  a 
column  of  statistics.  In  our  American 
Legion  commitment  of  continued  care  for 
the  disabled  we  remember,  always,  that 
the  wound  hurts  and  we  are  mad  about  it. 
We  propose  to  continue  doing  something 
about  the  disabled,  the  sick,  the  orphans 
and  widows  of  the  dead.  We  have  volun- 
tarily made  that  our  first  obligation  as 
Legionnaires. 

Most  of  us  know  something  of  the  work 
of  our  National  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion, its  staff  in  Washington  and  its  field 
force.  Many  of  us  know  much  of  our  De- 
partment Service  Officers  and  their  work. 
Not  all  of  us  have  noted  that  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  more  than  1,600  repre- 
sentatives accredited  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  handle  cases  of  the  dis- 
abled. That  is  four  times  as  many  accred- 
ited workers  as  are  listed  by  the  next 
largest  national  organization  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation.  We  are  proud  of  this, 
and  we  must  remember  that  it  carries 
with  it  our  responsibility  for  leadership. 


When  The  American  Legion  accepts  the 
request  of  a  disabled  man  to  be  his  repre- 
sentative, the  Legion  becomes  the  attor- 
ney for  that  man,  the  first  friend,  the 
trustee  of  the  life  and  future  of  a  disabled 
American. 

Our  service  to  the  disabled  begins  in 
the  American  Legion  Post,  in  the  home 
community.  It  is  volunteer  work,  done 
by  the  post  rehabilitation  or  Post  Service 
Committee  members.  It  is  often  difficult 
and  trying  work.  Laws  and  regulations 
are  numerous  and  complicated.  The  hu- 
man problem  of  the  disabled  man  and  his 
family  is  different  in  every  instance.  Our 
Post  committees  and  Service  Officers  have 
a  big  job  I  ask  each  of  them  to  do  an 
even  better  job  than  in  the  past.  I  appeal 
here  and  now  to  every  jnember  of  The 
American  Legion  to  help  them  do  the  best 
possible  job.  Get  that  primary  task  of 
your  Post  well  organized,  with  sincere, 
unselfish  men  and  women  devoted  to  do- 
ing a  share  of  it.  Get  your  Post  medical 
advisor  appointed.  You  will  need  his  help 
on  medical  and  hospital  matters.  Get  an 
insurance  advisor  named.  World  War  II 
veterans  need  encouragement  and  aid  in 
reinstating  their  insurance. 

The  best  American  Legion  service  is 
performed  on  the  home  front,  by  those 
who  know  the  men  and  women  concerned, 
their  difficulties  and  their  needs.  Do  not 
pass  a  "case"  along  to  a  Department  Serv- 
ice Officer  or  to  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission  unless  you  run  into  com- 
plications requiring  especial  and  skilled 
help.  The  few  expert,  paid  workers  are 
available  in  exceptional  cases,  but  they 
have  a  heavy  load  of  work.  Rehabilita- 
tion service  is  usually  more  effective  at 
home,  in  personal  contact  with  those  who 
ask  American  Legion  assistance. 

I  suggest  that  each  Legionnaire  give  a 
little  time  and  effort  to  Post  service  work. 
Help  one  man  or  woman  or  child— help 
one  family— along  the  road  to  restora- 
tion of  health  and  earning  power.  You 
will  be  happy  in  the  result,  and  your 
American  Legion  will  be  strengthened  by 
that  result.  The  toll  of  dead,  wounded  and 
sick  has  mounted  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  after  two  wars.  Our  American 
Legion  did  not  accept  the  task  of  rehabili- 
tation as  an  easy  one  This  sacred  trust 
we  have  assumed  because  we  want  to  do 
it,  because  we  know  the  wounds  still  hurt, 
and  we  are  still  hurt  in  our  hearts  at  what 
has  happened  to  so  many  that  stood  be- 
side us  in  the  ranks  of  embattled  America. 
Only  when  each  of  us  in  The  American 
Legion,  millions  in  number,  does  a  share, 
will  our  trust  be  discharged  in  full.  Pitch 
in  and  do  your  share.  I  think  you'll  love  it. 
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GREAT  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  GOOD  TASTE 


Oysters  and  Lobsters  gave 
the  Trail  its  Start 


When  Henry  Wells  started  what  was  to  become  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
few  people  could  see  any  need  for  express  service.  He  finally  sold 
his  idea  by  delivering  fresh  oysters  and  lobsters  far  inland  where 
such  delicacies  never  before  had  been  seen.  His  express  company 
went  beyond  Buffalo  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  then  fanned 
out  through  the  hazardous  West  to  the  Coast. 

Today,  railway  and  air  express  deliver  whatever  you  want 
anywhere  and  fast.  Tables  all  over  America  are  enriched 
by   delicacies  from  everywhere  which   combined  with 
Budweiser  make  that  notable  difference  between  eating 
and  really  dining.  Every  sip  tells  you  why  Budweiser  has 
become  something  more  than  beer ...  a  tradition  in  hospitality. 


iser 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
SAINT  LOUIS 


Portraits  in  Aluminum 

Lieutenant  Mack  Snibby,  who  not  so 
long  ago  was  commanding  one  of  the 
Navy's  little  PT  b<>;ils  but  now  is  just 
plain  Mr.  Snibby.  strolled  into  an  out-of- 
town  bank  in  need  of  some  cash.  He  drew 
a  check  on  liis  hometown  bank,  walked  to 
the  window,  and  slid  it  under  the  grille. 

The  bank  teller  smiled  matter-of-factly 
and  asked.  "Do  you  have  any  means  of 
identification.  Mr.  Snibby?" 

"Sine.'"  Mack  answered.  He  handed  the 
teller  a  driver's  license,  a  social  security 
card,  and  a  letter  on  his  business  stationery. 

"I'd  like  to  help  you  hut  do  von  have 
something  with  your  picture  on  it?"  The 
teller  said. 

Mack  left  the  bank  without  the  money 
but  with  the  teller's  parting  shot  in  his 
ears.  "I'd  sure  like  to  help  you,  friend — 
if  only  you  had  something  with  your  pic- 
ture on  it  " 

The  ex-Navy  lieutenant  was  peeved  at 
the  thought  of  wandering  around  a  strange 
town  trying  to  convince  someone  of  his 
honesty  to  the  extent  of  cashing  a  $50 
check.  It  was  three  hours  before  he  had 
the  money,  but  from  that  temporary  in- 
convenience was  born  an  idea. 

A  few  days  later,  he  told  a  business  asso- 
ciate about  his  difficulty  and  posed  this 
question:  "Why  shouldn't  every  citizen 
have  some  generally-accepted  means  of 
identification  like  those  used  by  service- 
men during  the  war?" 

They  worked  over  the  idea  that  night 
and  came  up  with  plans  for  a  business  en- 
terprise, the  Universal  Identification  Serv- 
ice. The  two  young  men  carefully  analyzed 
and  outlined  the  necessary  characteristics 
of  the  perfect  identification  card:  it  must 
be  lighl  but  not  subject  to  wear — it  must 
bend  but  not  tear — it  must  be  tainperproof 
but  inexpensive — it  must  contain  27  vital 
personal  statistics  with  out  being  bulky — 
it  should  be  durable  and  fire  resistant  — 
and  it  must  have  a  picture  of  its  owner. 

After  several  mouths  they  perfected  a 
new  process  whereby  a  picture,  signature, 
and  all  pertinent  information  about  a  per- 
son could  be  etched  into  a  wallet-sized 
aluminum  identification  card  weighing  less 
than  a  book  of  matches  but  strong  enough 
to  withstand  1.200  degrees  F.  in  a  fire. 

The  two  young  men  contacted  doctors, 
hotel  managers,  bank  officials,  credit  men, 
and  others  to  obtain  their  reaction.  It  was 
enthusiast  ic. 

Everyone  admitted  the  need  for  such  a 
device.  Mack  even  went  a  step  further  and 
arranged  with  a  famous  private  detective 
agency  to  track  down  from  information 
supplied  by  "Universal's"  files  anyone  mis- 
using a  card. 


Today,  having  ironed  out  production 
problems.  Mack  Snibby  and  his  partner  are 
retailing  their  product  through  100  photo- 
graphic studios  and  department  stores  along 
the  eastern  seaboard.  At  present,  they  are 
marketing  the  card  mainly  in  places  having 
good  photographic  equipment  in  order  to 
keep  the  pictures  out  of  the  "passport 
photo"  class.  And.  from  his  office  at  1530 
Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W..  in  Washington, 
D.  C  Mack  Snibby  is  now  contacting  vet- 
erans' groups,  fraternal  organizations,  credit 
companies,  industrial  concerns  and  other 
organizations  that  he  feels  might  want  their 
members  or  employees  readily  identified. 

— By  Earle  Palmer  Broun 

Free  Movies  Pay  Off 

William  Ray  (Jimmy  I  Edwards  was  a 
motion  picture  projectionist — had  been  since 
he  was  12.  He  knew  no  other  business.  Even 
when  war  came  and  he  bounced  all  over 
Europe  with  General  Patton's  army,  he'd 
lay  wires  for  the  headquarters  and  then  get 
out  his  projector  and  start  the  reels  whirring. 

That  was  before  he  was  overexposed  to 
dampness,  developed  pneumonia  and  sub- 
sequently became  listed  in  the  VA  card 
files  as  "disabled."  And  the  doctors  said 
"no"  to  his  returning  to  his  old  job  as  pro- 
jectionist in  a  motion  picture  theatre. 

But  Jimmy  Edwards  is  showing  motion 
pictures  these  nights.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
folks  all  around  Davidson  County.  N.  C, 
don't  even  bother  to  call  him  by  name — 
they  know  him  as  "The  Show  Man."  And 
it's  all  because  he,  a  veteran  with  a  wife 
and  three  children,  used  a  little  resourceful- 
ness to  keep  himself  in  the  kind  of  work 
he  knows  and  likes  best  despite  his  disa- 
bility. The  deal  is  this: 

Jimmy  has  a  circuit  of  rural  outdoor  the- 
atres where  from  April  to  October  he  brings 
full-length  motion  pictures  directly  to  the 
country  communities.  And  every  week  in 
some  Davidson  County  settlement,  the  men 
and  women  and  children  gather  from  miles 
around,  sit  on  benches  made  of  boards 
across  cement  blocks  and  there,  under  the 
stars,  see  an  entertaining  movie.  He  works 
directly  with  rural  storekeepers.  The  store- 
keeper sets  up  the  rough  but  adequate  out- 
door theatre  and  pays  Jimmy  a  set  fee  to 
bring  his  projection  equipment  and  the  films 
to  the  theatre.  No  admission  is  charged  to 
the  hundreds  and  often  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  attend  these  movies.  But  the 
movies  attract  the  people  to  the  section, 
and  before  and  after  the  show  and  at  inter- 
mission the  storekeeper's  business  booms. 


So.  Jimmy  gels  his  fee.  the  storekeeper 
improves  business,  and  the  people  see  a  free 
movie.  Nobody  loses,  everybody  profits,  and 
a  good  time  is  had  by  all. 

Jimmy  is  at  a  different  place  on  each  of 
tin-  nights  weekly  that  he  shows  movies. 
He  shows  the  same  movie  at  all  of  the 
places  on  his  circuit,  changing  his  program 
each  week.  The  61ms  are  rented  from  com- 
mercial film  libraries. 

The  crowds  which  pour  into  these  out- 
door theatres  are  tremendous.  Jimmy  esti- 
mates that  he  shows  to  a  total  of  10.000 
persons  each  week.  So  successful  has  the 
project  become  that  other  North  Carolina 
counties  have  sent  in  delegations  with  a 
view  to  starting  similar  circuits 

— By  France*  Griffin 

Life  in  a  Ghost  Town 

Five  WAC  veterans  decided  last  year 
that  their  service  experience  was  too  good 
to  waste,  so  they  teamed  up  to  start  a 
hotel.  Their  Canyon  Inn  at  Johnsville,  Cal., 
has  flourished,  and  the  girls  have  brought 
new  life  to  a  ghost  town. 

Ellen  Ruthman  headed  the  project  on 
the  basis  of  her  management  of  guest 
houses  in  North  Africa  and  France  where 
General  Eisenhower  entertained  visiting 
military  and  diplomatic  bigwigs.  Another 
former  captain  in  the  WAC.  \  era  von  Stein, 
put  her  administrative  experience  as  a  de- 
tachment commander  to  work  in  assisting 
Ellen  to  supervise  operations. 

Charlotta  Crosier,  also  an  ex-captain  and 
physical  education  instructor  for  8th  Air 
Force  WAC.  was  a  natural  for  the  post  of 
sports  director,  while  Helen  Brock,  formerly 
a  sergeant  in  personnel  work,  became  book- 
keeper for  the  group.  The  fifth  veteran. 
Dorothy  Jaequays.  had  been  a  corporal  in 
charge  of  WAC  wards  at  Army  hospitals, 
and  was  therefore  well  qualified  to  take 
over  the  housekeeping  department 

The  girls  found  no  ready-made  hotels 
available,  so  they  pooled  their  savings  to 
buy  a  number  of  deserted  log  cabins  in 
Johnsville.  a  ghost  town  left  over  from  the 
gold  rush,  but  located  in  the  heart  of  fishing, 
hunting — and  loafing — mountain  country. 

With  hired  help  hard  to  find,  they  pitched 
in  on  the  tough  job  of  getting  the  cabins 
in  shape  to  accommodate  guests.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  they  were  carpenters,  painters, 
plumbers,  and  interior  decorators — every- 
thing but  cooks.  Fortunately,  they  had 
managed  to  hire  a  cook,  and  could  relax 
over  three  meals  a  day  with  the  several 
guests  who  had  wandered  in  during  the 
renovating  operations. 

Then,  just  before  their  official  opening,  the 
cook  had  a  heart  attack  and  Ellen  was  forced 
to  take  the  job  herself.  Deciding  that  strong 
measures  were  necessary,  she  put  guests  on 
KP  duty — and  they  responded  with  vim. 

Meanwhile,  more  and  more  guests  were 
dropping  in  to  stay,  and  then  the  girls  be- 
gan to  build  up  a  staff  of  waitresses,  cooks 
and  domestic  workers.  In  a  few  months. 
Canyon  Inn  was  grossing  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  weekly,  with  more  than 
fifty  cabin  units  occupied.  The  "No  Va- 
cancy" sign  has  been  out  almost  constantly 
ever  since.  — By  Dare  Ilouser 


By  HAY  WARD  S.  CLEVELAND 

The  key  to  the  strength  of  The  American  Legion,  and 
indeed  to  the  strength  and  greatness  of  America  itself, 
lies  with  you  in  your  own  home  town. 

The  war  has  been  over  now  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
Thousands  of  young  veterans  are  still  without  homes.  You 
shake  your  head  and  say  "too  bad"— but— what  have  you 
done  about  it— what  has  your  local  Legion  Post  done  about 
it— and  what  has  your  community  done  about  it? 

Numerous  Legionnaires,  and  many  local  American  Legion 
Posts  have  done  something  about  it.  Nicholson  Post  338, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  has  provided  several  hundred  units  for 
veterans.  Morgan-McDermott  Post  No.  7,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
with  the  aid  «f  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  provided  180 


What  YOU  Can  Do 
About  fio^g 


veterans  units.  Miami,  Fla.,  189  units— Allentown,  Pa.,  50 
units— Westfield,  N.  J.,  100  units— Ohio,  Arkansas,  California, 
New  York,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  have  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  gotten  results. 

How  did  they  do  it?— Community  action. 

How  can  you  do  it?— The  same  way. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  decide 
to  go  to  work.  Urge  your  local  Legion  Post  to  organize  a 
strong  housing  committee,  a  committee  that  is  willing  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time,  and  expend  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  get 
the  job  done.  Sponsor  a  meeting  in  your  local  community  of 
contractors,  realtors,  civic  organizations,  bankers,  public 
officials,  representatives  of  labor,  and  other  interested 
groups,  and  form  a  community  veterans  housing  committee. 

Next— determine  the  extent  of  your  problem  by  conduct- 
ing a  survey  in  your  locality.  This  can  be  successfully  done 
through  local  newspapers,  store  placards,  and  actual  door  to 
door  canvassing.  Determine  whether  you  can  best  serve  the 
interest  of  your  homeless  veterans  and  their  families  by 
building  homes  for  sale  or  for  rent. 

Once  you  have  ascertained  the  extent  of  your  problem- 
including  ability  of  vets  to  pay,  decide  on  price  or  rental 
scale  necessary  to  solve  your  problem.  Then  comes  the  BIG 
job— start  from  the  bottom  up  to  see  where  costs  can  be 
lowered. 

Land— Try  to  secure  from  municipal  or  county  authorities 
land  being  held  for  back  unpaid  taxes,  bringing  no  return 
to  local  tax  authorities.  Should  this  fail,  urge  the  co-op- 
eration of  local  realtors  to  supply  suitable  land  at  a  rea- 
sonable figure. 


Taxes— Seek  temporary  ad  valorem  and  income  tax  exemp- 
tions (where  necessary)  to  reduce  overall  costs. 

Finance— Induce  local  lending  authorities  to  finance  project 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  3  percent. 

Contractors  and  Sub-Contractors-Urge  their  co-opera- 
tion to  give  the  community  housing  committee  a  firm  bid 
on  the  project,  to  post  completion  bonds,  and  eliminate 
insofar  as  possible,  featherbedding  practices. 

Labor— Convince  labor  in  your  community  that  these  proj- 
ects are  for  their  sons  and  neighbor's  sons— urge  their 
co-operation  for  full  productivity  at  established  rates. 
Then— Choose  your  plan. 

Individuals—  Approach  a  contractor  with  the  idea  of  his 
laying  out  a  tract  for  them  or  building  standardized  homes 
on  individual  lots  throughout  the  community.  The  idea  is 
to  offer  the  contractor  enough  standard- 
ization to  effect  a  saving  in  construction 
costs.  Fix  it  so  the  builder  can  standard- 
ize on  a  model  in  several  parts  of  town, 
and  he  will  be  interested  in  doing  the  job 
—the  more  units  the  lower  the  cost  per 
unit. 

Co-operative— It  a  group  of  veterans 
want  to  get  together  and  build  in  the 
same  area,  it  is  possible  that  a  co-opera- 
tive or  mutual  system  can  be  devised. 
There  are  a  lot  of  pitfalls  to  this  system- 
be  sure  that  your  committee  has  a  good 
lawyer  and  banker,  to  figure  this  thing 
out  for  you.  The  value  of  working  to- 
gether is  in  its  economy  and  power.  The 
loss  of  individuality  is  a  detriment,  but 
the  idea,  when  properly  worked  out,  has 
proved  to  be  profitable.  In  many  areas, 
state  and  local  housing  authorities  are 
more  than  willing  to  give  veterans  committees  full  co-op- 
eration in  programming  co-operative  projects.  New  York 
State  is  an  outstanding  example. 

Limited  Dividend  Corporation—Form,  a  limited  dividend 
corporation,  composed  of  local  leaders  in  financial,  con- 
struction, labor,  vets'  organizations,  etc.,  acquire  a  large 
tract  of  land,  enlist  financial  aid  through  issuance  of  bonds, 
and  erect  under  Title  608  FHA,  rental  housing  in  the  mod- 
erate income  bracket. 

There  are  other,  many  other,  plans  that  are  now  working 
in  communities  throughout  the  country.  No  one  Legion 
Post  has  a  corner  on  all  the  brains.  You  don't  have  to  shake 
your  head  and  say  "too  bad"  when  you  talk  about  the  lack 
of  housing  for  veterans.  You, through  your  local  American 
Legion  Post,  can  help  solve  this  problem,  as  many  others 
have  done.  Not  by  shaking  your  head  but  by  shaking  an- 
other part  of  your  anatomy.  In  other  words— get  the  lead  out. 

National  Headquarters  has  a  permanent  secretary  of  the 
National  Housing  Committee,  who  is  available  to  serve  your 
Post  with  all  the  newest  plans,  and  programs.  Members  of 
the  National  Housing  Committee  will  continue  to  serve  you 
wherever  and  whenever  they  can.  Your  State  Department 
has  a  Veterans  Housing  Chairman  who  will  attend  your 
committee  meetings,  and  help  you  with  your  planning. 

All  are  ready  and  willing  to  help— ready  to  serve  each  and 
every  Legionnaire,  and  his  local  post— IF— you  realize  the 
time  is  now— the  place  is  your  community— and  you  are  will- 
ing to  help-DO  IT  YOURSELF. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  jormer  viember  oj  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Housing  Committee. 


Will  Heart  D 


Here  are  the  shocking 
facts  about  your  worst  enemy 
—  the  killer  that  we  all  ignore 

By  MYRON  STEARNS 


RECENTLY  A  POPULAR  MAGAZINE  pub- 
lished a  bright  and  hopeful  article 
which  said  in  effect  that  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  die  of  heart  disease,  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  of  us  do  is  a  sign  that 
we  are  living  longer  and  resisting  other 
afflictions. 

Perhaps  the  author  felt  he  was  doing  a 
service  in  speaking  so  hopefully  about  a 
dreadful  subject.  Actually  he  was  help- 
in-  to  perpetuate  a  public  indifference 
and  fatalism  toward  heart  disease  which 
has  already  held  back  medical  progress. 
The  truth  is  that  heart  disease  i.-  at 
once  the  most  serious  and  most  neg- 
lected of  all  American  health  problems 
— but  perhaps  it  need  not  be  so. 

Far  from  being  the  sole  property  of 
(he  aged  and  infirm,  various  forms  of 
heart  disease  impair  and  kill  more  peo- 
ple in  all  walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups 
than  do  any  other  four  diseases  com- 
bined, but  we  lump  them  together  with 
death  and  taxes,  and  say  that  if  they 
get  vou,  they  get  you.  The  grim  harvest 
of  child  lives  exacted  by  such  spectacu- 
lar terrors  as  infantile  paralysis  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lillle  children  who  suffer 
and  die  from  one  heart  affliction  alone, 
rheumatic  heart  disease.  In  l°4o  the 
public  subscribed  $13,430.72  to  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Pa- 
ralysis  for  each  death  from  polio.  There 
i-  nothing  the  matter  with  that.  But  at 
t he  same  time  the  same  public  sub- 
scribed seven  cents  to  the  American 
Heart  Association  for  each  death  from 
heart  disease! 

Actually  the  chances  are  greater  that 
you  will  die  of  heart  disease  than  of 
any  other  affliction,  and  if  you  do  your 

'"If  we  work  together  carefully  w<-  may 

keep  you  going,"  your  doctor  lell>  >im 
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doctor  might  just  as  well  say  you  died 
of  ignorance.  The  American  Legion  is 
one  of  the  few  organizations  in  the 
country  which  is  actively  prosecuting 
heart  disease  —  and  the  first  thing  I 
learned  when  the  American  Legion  Mag- 
azine gave  me  the  job  of  telling  its 
readers  the  present  status  of  heart  dis- 
ease in  this  country  was  that  various 
forms  of  heart  affliction  kill  more  people 
than  cancer  and  tuberculosis  combined 
(more  than  twice  as  many)  and  receive 
the  least  public  support  for  research 
of  all  the  more  common  death  causes. 
Consequently,  our  most  serious  killing 
disease-group  is  still  in  the  Dark-Ages, 
and  if  we  keep  sticking  our  heads  in 
the  sand  like  a  bunch  of  ostriches,  it  is 
going  to  remain  there. 

This  account  is  going  to  paint  a  very 
black  picture.  First  I  should  make  clear 
what  may  be  called  the  brighter  side. 
When  heart  disease  gets  you,  it  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  you  will  be  dead  in 
two  seconds.  Depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  a  heart  patient  under 
proper  care  may  continue  to  live  fairly 
normally  for  a  long  time;  or  he  may 
live  usefully  under  constant  medical 
supervision  with  his  food  and  activities 
curtailed;  or  he  may  live  on  borrowed 
time  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  years. 

But  regardless  of  the  life  expectancy 
of  the  patient,  the  significant  fact  is  that 
in  the  absence  of  better  knowledge  than 
we  have  today  heart  disease  treatment 
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is  seldom  aimed  at  a  cure.  It  is  a  task 
of  seeing  how  long  doctor  and  patient 
can  conspire  to  keep  the  patient  alive, 
and  although  the  task  is  sometimes  well- 
performed  that  is  not  enough.  The  pub- 
lic requires  urgently  that  heart  research 
be  better  supported.  Then  out  of  the 
darkness  may  come  the  knowledge  which 
will  permit  your  doctor  or  mine  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  cure  when  we  go  to 
him  with  heart  trouble. 

In  terms  of  medical  knowledge,  the 
situation  is  so  bad  that  if  you  want  to 
cut  down  the  great  chance  that  heart 
disease  will  get  you  the  best  advice  I 
can  give  is  that  you  hang  on  for  a  long 
time  in  hopes  that  more  will  be  learned 
in  the  meantime.  And  if  some  accredited 
agency,  such  as  the  American  Heart 
Association,  should  rattle  a  plastic  heart 
in  your  face,  drop  into  it  whatever  you 
think  your  life  is  worth  in  a  contribu- 
tion to  heart  research. 


Even  thou£ 
instant  death, 
still  remains 


h  not  all  heart  disease  is 


in  many  of  its  forms  it 
an  unthinkable  killer,  or 
group  of  killers.  For  instance  it  is  able, 
in  one  form,  to  strike  you  down  as  sud- 
denly as  if  you  were  hit  by  a  sledge 
hammer.  It  is  able,  in  another  form, 
to  throw  your  six-year-old  daughter  into 
an  agony  of  pains,  fever,  or  St.  Vitus 
dance,  or  possibly  leave  her  with  only 
a  frail,  semi-invalid  existence,  to  die  in 
her  twenties.  That  last  is  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  slayer  of  children,  and  I 
fail  to  see  that  it  is  a  privilege  to 
contract  it.  About  a  million  children 
have  the  disease  today. 

Heart  disease  is  a  group  name 
given  to  a  whole  tribe  or  disease 
assassins  that  attack  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels  —  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases is  the  more  technical  name. 
It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
prevalence  of  heart  disease,  with  the 


dangers  it  carries  and  the  truly  horrify- 
ing amount  of  damage  it  does  is  so 
little  realized.  It  seems  equally  un- 
believable that  even  leading  scientists 
still  know  so  little  about  the  fundamental 
causes.  Whether  it  is  because  there  is 
so  little  public  financial  support,  or  be- 
cause there  is  so  little  for  a  doctor  to 
do  for  a  heart  patient,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  very  few  physicians 
specialize  in  the  subject.  It  is  irteresting 
to  note,  for  example,  that  4,U00  doc- 
tors are  qualified  specialists  in  ear-nose- 
and-throat  while  less  than  400  are  quali- 
fied in  heart  disease!  Out  of  public 
support  might  come  more  knowledge, 
out  of  knowledge  would  come  more 
things  for  a  doctor  to  do  with  a  heart 
patient. 

Consider  the  usual  course  and  the 
possible  treatments  for  some  of  the  worst 
heart  afflictions. 

Let  us  say  your  daughter  is  just 
starting  school  —  her  first  year.  She 
catches  a  slight  cold  and  gets  over  it. 
Three  or  four  weeks  later  she  begins  to 
feel  pain  in  her  joints  and  her  coordi- 
nation is  affected.  Diagnosis:  rheumatic 
fever.  Nobody  knows  what  causes  it.  The 
treatment  is  rest.  She  may  survive  the 
disease  without  much  damage,  but 
rheumatic  heart  disease  may  follow  it. 
Now  the  treatment  is  prolonged  rest — 
the  safest  convalescence  is  six  months 
or  more  after  the  child  seems  well.  If 
the  heart  disease 
is  severe  or  the 
infection  flares 
up  again,  her 
chances  of  ever 
having  a  baby 
born  alive  are 
less  than  fifty- 
fifty,  and  her  own 
chances  of  surviv- 
(Cont.  on  p.  38) 
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How  I  Built  My  Own  Home 


By  McDONALD  white 


Hume  plan  by  J.  Eduard  Esmay 


They  told  him  it  couldn't  be  done,  but  this  vet 
became  his  own  builder.  The  house  he  built— well,  read  what  the 


real  estate  man  offered  for  it 


Tin;  other  day  a  real  estate  agent 
and  a  woman  client  came  to  my  door. 
The  man  explained  that  his  client  was 
in  the  market  for  a  new  home  and  could 
they  look  around.  I  told  them  1  had  not 
considered  selling  hut  to  come  in  any- 
way. When  they  had  finished  their  in- 
spection tour  the  woman  got  right  down 
to  business. 

"Tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  she  said.  "I'll 
give  you  $20,000  cash  for  the  house, 
unfurnished." 

I  took  a  quick,  deep  breath.  "Lady," 
I  replied,  "that's  a  generous  offer,  it's 
considerably  more  than  twice  what  it 
cost  me  to  build,  including  the  lot." 
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She  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

"That's  right,"  I  said.  "Probably  you 
think  I'm  balmy  for  not  grabbing  your 
offer  quick,  with  all  that  profit  in  the 
bag.  But  I  hired  a  carpenter  and  the 
two  of  us  built  this  place.  Of  course,  I 
had  to  hire  others  to  do  the  cement 
work,  electrical  installation,  masonry, 
plastering,  plumbing  and  such  things. 
It's  my  baby." 

The  real  estate  agent  started  to  sug- 
gest a  higher  figure  when  I  broke  in 
again.  "Look,"  I  said,  "I've  been  kicked 
around  by  landlords  and  landladies  so 
long  that  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it.  Now 
I  have  a  place  to  hang  my  hat  and  noth- 
ing can  budge  me  from  here.  Sorry,  but 
that's  the  way  it  is." 


They  walked  out  to  their  car,  thank- 
ing me  for  the  look-see. 

Here's  the  house  for  which  they 
offered  me  $20,000:  It  has  a  living 
room,  all  knotty  pine,  heavy-beamed 
ceiling,  oak  floor,  fireplace,  and  a  large 
plate-glass  picture  window  overlooking 
the  ocean.  It  has  a  kitchen  and  dinette, 
finished  in  painted  plaster  except  for 
the  knotty  pine  and  beamed  ceiling  in 
the  dinette.  There  is  a  linen  closet,  and 
a  bathroom  with  glass-doored  shower. 
Two  bedrooms  have  combination  plaster 
walls  and  knolty  pine-beamed  ceilings 
and  oak  floors.  There  is  a  spacious  dou- 
ble garage  which  is  a  honey,  and  over 
the  garage  is  room  for  an  apartment, 
with  plumbing  and  electrical  terminals 
properly  placed  for  ready  connections. 

It  all  happened  this  way.  Having  been 
discharged  from  the  35olh  Fighter 
Squadron,  355th  Group,  as  over-age,  I 
started  in  the  spring  of  1945  to  find  a 


lot,  preferably  near  a  beach  where  I 
could  take  a  swim  nearly  every  day  of 
the  year.  A  real  estate  man  showed  me 
several  lots,  but  the  price  was  too  high 
or  something  else  was  wrong. 

One  Saturday  morning  I  was  walking 
up  the  main  street  of  town  when  the 
agent  popped  his  head  out  of  the  office 
door  and  said,  "Don,  I  think  I've  got 
just  the  lot  for  you.  Haven't  had  the  list- 
ing more  than  an  hour."  He  told  me  the 
location  and  the  price,  $1,000.  We  drove 
up  to  look  at  it.  It  was  a  deal. 

That  night,  alter  dinner,  I  walked  up 
to  see  what  the  lot  looked  like  in  moon- 
light. A  block  below,  the  ocean  shim- 
mered like  newly-polished  silver.  Grass 
swayed  gently  in  the  night  wind.  I  stood 
approximately  where  I  thought  the  cen- 
ter of  the  property  should  be  and,  right 
then,  began  to  dream  up  a  house. 

For  a  few  weeks  I  toyed  with  rough 
sketches  on  paper,  then  called  in  a  de- 


signer. We  looked  over  the  lot  together 
and  I  decided  about  what  I  wanted.  He 
estimated  grades  and  contours  and  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  submitted  tentative 
sketches.  From  these  I  suggested  ex- 
actly what  I  wanted. 

Later,  armed  with  final  plans  and  my 
discharge  paper,  I  visited  the  nearest 
F.H.A.  office,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  was 
interviewed  for  a  G.I.  loan  A  few  weeks 
later  acceptance  and  a  priority  rating 
came  through. 

In  the  meantime  I  showed  the  plans 
to  several  local  contractors,  whose  esti- 
mates came  to  approximately  twice  what 
I  had  expected  to  pay.  On  the  verge  of 
abandoning  the  whole  project.  I  talked 
to  several  business  men,  asking  their 
advice.  The  result  was  even  deeper  dis- 
couragement. 

Faced  with  this  problem,  I  decided 
that  the  only  way  I  could  get  a  house 
would  be  to  build  it  myself,  be  my  own 


contractor.  The  experts  advised  against 
it  but  I  figured  I  could  cut  labor  and 
material  costs  to  a  minimum.  Without 
construction  experience,  I  knew  I  would 
have  to  find  a  good  carpenter  to  plan, 
supervise  and  do  all  the  intricate  work 
and  a  "boss"  to  direct  my  efforts. 

I  found  my  man  in  Ralph  Bell.  Ralph 
was  crating  pianos,  bicycles  and  what- 
nots at  a  local  van  and  storage  company, 
Avhere  he  had  been  working  during  the 
war  while  building  was  at  a  standstill. 

I  introduced  myself  and  said,  "Mr. 
Bell,  how  would  you  like  to  build  a 
house  with  me?" 

"Well,  okay,  I  guess,"  he  said.  "I've 
probably  built  about  twenty-five  of  them 
in  my  time."  However,  he  was  dubious 
about  getting  materials.  I  warned  him 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  building  and 
he  would  have  to  tell  me  what  to  do. 
He  grinned  and  generously  commented 
that  I  didn't  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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By  RAY  HOLLAND 

The  American  bass  fisherman  has  the 
tools  and  knows  how  to  use  them. 
He  rates  his  sport  as  tops  in  the  pisca- 
torial world,  but  maybe  he  has  never 
met  some  of  the  game  fins  that  live  in 
the  sea.  Fishing  the  salt  with  fresh-water 
tackle  is  a  rip-roaring  sport  right  up 
the  bass  fisherman's  alley.  He's  missing 
something  if  he  doesn't  investigate,  and 
all  he  needs  is  his  regular  bass  tackle. 

The  quadruple,  multiplying  reel  and 
the  short  casting  rod  are  strictly  Amer- 
ican products,  the  pet  tools  of  the  bass 
seeker.  So  is  the  hook-bedecked  chunk 
of  wood,  called  a  plug,  which  we  cast 
out  and  reel  in  time  after  time,  until 
some  bass  gets  tired  of  seeing  the  div- 
ing, darting,  wiggling  thing  and  strikes 
it.  When  a  bass  hits  a  plug  he  imme- 
diately resents  the  sting  of  the  hoo'ks 
and  the  drag  from  the  line  and  he  does 
things.  He  comes  out  of  the  water  and 
shakes  himself,  he  bores  deep  and  he 
pulls  and  tugs  with  so  much  determina- 
tion that  he  has  been  called  "pound  for 
pound  the  gamest  fish  that  swims." 

Some  folks  cast  plugs  for  muskalonge 
or  pike,  but  the  black  bass  is  by  far  the 
favorite  of  the  boys  who  fish  with  the 
short  rod  and  the  multiplying  reel.  Be- 
cause the  bass  is  found  in  every  state 
far  more  men  fish  for  bass  than  for 
trout  or  any  other  fresh  water  game 
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All  at  Sea  With  Bass  Tackle 


Florida  islands  and  inlets  offer  a  year-round 
wonderland  for  the  light-tackle  fisherman 


Salt  water  game  fish  that  hreak  hearts  and  tackle  on  the  open  ocean  arc 
hronght  to  bay  with  bass  gear  in  Florida's  canals,  inlets  and  estuaries 


fish.  Some  use  the  fly  rod,  but  most 
bass  fishermen  are  wedded  to  the  art 
of  plug  casting. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  a  bass, 
but  my  old  friend  who  first  wrote  the 
'"pound  for  pound"'  stuff  didn't  know 
much  about  the  game  fish  that  live  in 
salt  water.  Sure,  he  knew  about  the 
large  ocean  fish  and  the  big  two-handed 
rods  and  heavy  lines  men  use  when  they 
wish  to  engage  in  an  endurance  test. 
He  knew  all  about  such  sport,  but  he 
didn't  know  that  the  sea  is  full  of  fight- 
ing game  fish  that  will  hit  a  plug  so 
fast  and  so  hard  they  will  almost  jerk 
the  rod  out  of  your  hands.  Some  of 
these  fish  bore  deep  and  fight  longer 
and  harder  than  any  bass.  Others  jump 


and  tail-dance  with  such  abandon  that 
it  would,  make  the  jumpingest  bass  hang 
his  head  in  shame.  If  these  things  had 
been  common  knowledge  in  his  day, 
this  man  would  never  have  come  forth 
with  that  "pound  for  pound"  assertion. 

Whether  you  cast  your  plug  for 
striped  bass  in  the  waters  of  Cape  Cod 
or  for  some  first-rate  battler  off  the 
Gulf  shore  in  Texas,  you  will  agree  with 
me  before  you  are  through.  Wherever 
you  find  salt  water  bays,  estuaries  and 
creeks,  there  is  usually  sport  for  the 
plug-caster.  If  you  want  the  top  sport 
to  be  had  with  salt  water  fish  and  fresh 
water  tackle,  take  your  bass  rod — maybe 
you  had  better  take  two  rods — your 
regular  level-winding  reel  and  all  the 


plugs  you  can  buy,  beg,  or  borrow,  and 
go  down  into  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands 
off  the  southwest  coast  of  Florida. 

These  islands  start  at  Naples  and  run 
clear  around  the  southern  tip  of  the 
state.  I  don't  know  who  decided  that 
there  were  ten  thousand  of  these  man- 
grove-covered oyster  bars;  sometimes  I 
think  there  must  be  twice  that  many. 
Being  islands  they  are  surrounded  by 
water  and  in  that  water  are  fish.  Most 
of  the  channels  are  shallow,  but  a  good 
guide  knows  the  holes  where  the  fish 
gather  in  the  deep  water.  It  is  enough 
to  drive  any  bass  fisherman  daft. 

There  is  a  sign  along  the  road  near 
Bonita  Springs,  just  north  of  the  Islands, 
that  says  "Home  of  the  Tiger  Snook." 
He  is  a  tiger  and  he's  a  bull-dog,  and 
he  is  about  the  best  eating  fish  you 
could  ask  for — if  you  skin  him.  Now  I 
have  a  friend  who  is  a  trout  fisherman 
and  salmon  fisherman  of  parts.  He  had 
caught  lots  of  small  snook  along  the 
canals  and  he  kept  talking  about  want- 
ing to  catch  one  of  these  tiger  snook. 
So  we  took  him. 

He's  good.  He  can  do  a  roll-cast  to 
perfection  when  up  against  the  man- 
groves with  no  room  for  a  back-cast. 
His  equipment  is  of  the  best  and  he 
was  ready  to  do  battle.  An  eight-  or 
nine-pound  snook  gobbled  that  streamer 
fly  he  offered  and  the  fun  started.  That 
fish  came  out  of  water  a  time  or  two 
and  shook  himself  like  a  wet  spaniel, 
but  a  master-craftsman  had  him  and  the 
hook  was  well  sunk.  Around  the  boat 
he  went  and  the  line  hissed  and  threw 
spray  as  it  cut  the  water. 

"Don't  let  him  bully  you,"  I  said,  but 
I  got  no  answer.  After  a  couple  of  tail 
dances  this  snook  decided  it  was  time 
to  go  places,  and  he  started. 

"Got  plenty  of  backing?" 

"Yeah." 

"Think  he's  a  tiger  snook?" 
"Yeah." 

"He's  no  tiger,  he's  nothing  but  a 
little  pussy-cat  snook.  Wait  until  you 
hook  a  big  one." 

No  comment. 

"Don't  let  him  bully  you!  You'd  bet- 
ter turn  him!  Why  don't  you  quit  fool- 
ing with  that  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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ORPHAN  ANNIE— EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  PLACE 


Many  readers  look  upon  Orphan  Annie  as  a  symbol  cf  reaction  and  rrotest  her  political  expressions 


How  You  Help  Draw  Comic  Strips 


This  is  how  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reader,  guide  the  hands 
that  create  Dick  Tracy,  Blondie,  Li'l  Abner  and  the  other  pen- 
and-ink  folks  who  live  in  the  funny  papers 


By  H.  W.  KELLICK 

To  THE  LEGION  of  70,000,000  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  strip  admirers,  most  of 
whom  are  adults,  the  affairs  of  the  Bum- 
steads,  the  quarreling  of  Maggie  &  Jiggs, 
the  birth  of  Sparkle  Plenty  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  Steve  Canyon  are  taken  as 
seriously  as  the  atom  bomb. 

Let  a  cartoonist  knowingly  or  unwit- 
tingly tamper  with  the  likes  or  dislikes 
of  his  family  of  fans  and  he  will,  much 
to  his  amazement,  discover  the  potent 
force  of  public  opinion. 

COPR.  I9«8  SY  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE.  INC. 


Skeezix,  the  hero  of  Frank  King's  Gas- 
oline Alley  recently  got  a  new  car.  There 
followed  dozens  of  letters  from  ex-GFs 
asking  how  in  the  devil  he  rated  one  and 
saying  they  hadn't  been  able  to  do  it. 
One  vet  accused  Skeezix  of  slipping  extra 
money  to  the  dealer. 

For  years  Chic  Young  has  kept  the 
Blondie  home  furniture  and  room  ar- 
rangement intact.  If  a  piece  of  furniture 
was  moved  or  a  pic- 
ture missing  from  the 
wall  the  fans  would 
detect  it  quickly.  One 
day  Young  placed  the 
bathtub  on  the  left 
side  of  the  panel  in- 
stead of  in  its  usual 
position  in  the  right 
corner.  A  flood  of 
mail  decended  upon 
the  artist  asking  him 
what  right  he  had  to 
move  the  bathtub 
without  consulting  his 
fans. 

Several  years  ago  Harold  Teen  showed 
up  regularly  without  a  hat  in  the  Carl 
Ed  strip.  Since  this  encouraged  the  hat- 
less  fad.  the  hat  manufacturers,  in  a  bel- 
ligerent mood,  called  on  the  syndicate 
and  insisted  that  Teen  had  ruined  their 


Perhaps  the  biggest  gripe  in  the  cur- 
ent  comic  strip  world  results  from  the 
alleged  reactionary  politics  in  the  Orphan 
Annie  feature.  One  southern  publisher 
won  t  print  the  strip  and  carries  an  ex- 
planation on  the  front  page  saying  that 
Annie  will  not  be  resumed  until  she  gets 
the  hell  out  of  the  realm  of  her  "nasty" 
politics.  A  mid-western  paper  which 
featured  Orphan  Annie  at  the  top  of  its 
comic  page  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
found  that  she  encroached  on  the  paper's 
political  policy  and  interfered  with  the 
thinking  power  of  hundreds  of  its  sub- 
scribers. As  a  result,  the  paper  yanked 
the  strip  from  the  top  position  and  de- 
moted Annie  to  a  slot  close  to  the  bot- 
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The  Katzenjammer 
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Kids  are  now  fifty 


>kl 


Blondie  fans  want  things  in  place 


torn  of  the  page.  Long-time  friends  of 
Orphan  Annie  accused  Harold  Gray,  her 
creator,  of  being  a  paid  agent  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
liberals  vowed  to  boycott  the  strip. 

Fortunately  for  Gray,  he  is  immune 
from  the  syndicate's  editorial  censorship 
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DICK  TRACY— UNDER  GLASS 


VES  5!!?,  EFFEN  I  EVER 
DO  LOCATE  THE  VARMINT 

THAT  TAKED  THAT 
&3.000  HE  WON'T  HAVE 
A. CHANCE.  THIS  IS  A  .10 
GAUGE  MUZZLE- LOADE^y 


AND  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 


DP.  HINSOU,  AS  ZOOLOGIST 
AND  NATURALIST. I  BELIEVE 
VOU  CAM  TELL  ME  WHAT 
KIND  OP  TRACKS  THES 
APE  IN  THIS 
PLASTER 
CAST 


H'MP  OBVIOUSLV  RODENT 
TRACKS.  FIELD  MICE?  NO. 
TOO  LARGE.  H  MP  WHAT 
HAVE  WE  HERE  P 


J.  Edgar  Hoover  like- 
knife,  but  unfortunately  for  him,  editors 
can  refuse  to  print  the  strip  and  still  re- 
tain the  contract  privileges. 

Most  artists,  however,  are  under  the 
direct  editorial  supervision  of  their  re- 
spective syndicates.  Though  syndicates 
will  clear  strips  which,  in  their  opinion, 
are  free  from  general  taboos,  and  al- 
though editors  believe  them  to  be  in  ex- 


Dick  Tracy,  and  presumably  Mich  odd   characters  as 

There  followed  a  flood  of  mail,  much 
of  it  unprintable,  from  enraged  mothers. 
They  argued  that  if  Aggie  Mack's  plan 
ever  materialized,  the  mothers  would 
never  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  house  and 
baby  sitters  would  be  difficult  to  cope 
with. 

In  a  subsequent  sequence,  Hal  Ras- 
musson  thought  he'd  have  a  bit  of  fun 
by  having  a  burglar  break  and 
enter  the  house  where  Aggie  was 
sitting  with  a  set  of  twins.  The 
day  after  the  strip  appeared  in 
a  Philadelphia  paper,  the  police 
in  that  city  arrested  a  house- 
breaker for  holding  up  a  baby 
sitter.  More  mail,  much  of  it  un- 
complimentary, was  sent  to  the 
artist  and  the  syndicate.  One 
angry  mother  wrote:  "Baby  sit- 
ters are  tough  to  get  today.  Why 
scare  the  hell  out  of  them!" 
The  Boy  Scouts  are,  without 
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The   Steve    Canyon    strip    features  "oomph' 


cellent  taste  for  the  mass  comic  audience, 
there  often  appear  unexpected  boome- 
rangs from  displeased  organizations  or 
irate  individuals  whose  personal  feelings 
have  been  injured. 

Recently  Hal  Rasmusson,  who  draws 
the  popular  teen-age  comic  strip  called 
Aggie  Mack,  dreamed  up  a  five-week  se- 
quence (all  comic  strips  are  prepared  five 
weeks  in  advance)  on  baby  sitters.  Aggie 
was,  in  her  employer's  estimation,  an 
ideal  baby  sitter.  She  had  more  dates 
booked  at  twenty-five  cents  per  hour  than 
she  could  actually  fulfill.  This  gave  her 
a  bright  idea.  Aggie  would  form  a  baby- 
sitters' organization  and  raise  the  rates 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents  an 
hour. 


Gravel  Gertie  and  B.   O.  Plenty 

One  cartoonist,  widely  syndicated, 
thought  he'd  have  a  little  fun  by  doing  a 
gag  on  Boy  Scouts.  He  portrayed  a  Scout- 
master, sitting  up  in  his  cot  early  in  the 
morning,  blowing  reveille  on  his  bugls 
while  a  troop  of  sleepy-eyed  scouts  scram- 
bled out  of  bed  to  prepare  for  early 
morning  camp  exercises.  To  millions  of 
readers  this  was  indeed  a  funny  gag.  But 
to  the  scouts  it  was  an  obvious  slur  on 
their  organization.  Scouts  and  Scout- 
masters cried,  "You  can't  draw  that," 
and  the  artist's  son,  a  Boy  Scout,  refused 
to  talk  to  his  father  for  days. 

Next  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors and  dentists  are  extremely  sensitive 
about  their  work  and  profession.  These 
professional  people  are  not  the  kind  to 
remain  silent  long  whenever  fun  is  made 
about  them. 

One  day  Salo 
Roth,  who  signs 
his  daily  syndi- 
cate Laughing 
Matter  panel 
with  his  first 
name,  did  a 
drawing  depic- 
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a  doubt,  he  most  sensitive  of  all  organi- 
zations. They  will  buckle  under  ridicule 
pointed  their  way,  but  later  come  out 
fighting,  always  winning  the  battle.  The 
Scouts  will  demerit  the  first  cartoonist 
who  depicts  them  as  starting  a  fire  by 
rubbing  two  sticks  together.  Can't  be 
done,  the  scouts  say. 


Who  hasn't  heard  of  Sadie 
Hawkins'  Day,  thanks  to 
the  Li'l  Abner  strip? 


ting  a  kid  in  a  dental  chair.  The  kid  s 
finger  was  in  the  dentist's  mouth  and 
the  dentist  had  his  finger  in  the  kid's 
mouth.  The  boy's  mother,  on  the  side- 
lines, says:  "When  I  give  the  word,  let 
go!"  The  dental  profession  chided  Salo 
for  this  gag.  One  Chicago  dentist  Avrote, 
"This  Is  No  {Continued  on  page  45) 
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Blind  Hob  Allman  covers  sports  events  himself,  asks  pointed  questions  of  Bob 
Paul,  makes  Braille  notes  for  bis  broadcasts.  Top  right:  No  notes  are 
needed  as  Allman  ad  libs  on  the  air  with  guest  star  Bobby  Feller 


Philadelphia's 

Blind 

Sportscaster 


RECENTLY,  during  a  dramatic  sports 
broadcast  in  Philadelphia,  a  page 
of  script  slipped  from  the  speaker's 
hand  and  fluttered  to  the  floor.  In  any 
prepared  talk,  this  is  embarrassing. 

But  when  the  station  announcer 
picked  ii])  the  page,  to  return  to  the 
broadcaster,  he  found  himself  in  a  di- 
lemma. The  announcer  did  not  know 
how  to  hand  Robert  Allman  the  paper 
with  its  strange  dots  and  perforations. 
For  I  fie  page  was  written  in  Braille,  the 
language  of  the  blind. 

Nevertheless,  Bob  Allman,  first  blind 
commentator  of  our  time,  ad  libbed  so 
magnificently  that  his  vast  listening 
audience  never  knew  of  the  behind-the- 
scenes  misadventure. 


Boh  Allman,  who  is  also  a  lawyer  and  former  wrestling 
champ,  proves  that  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  questing  mind  are 


more  priceless  than  eyesight 


By  PAUL  GARDNER 

The  29-year-old  Allman  is  a  living 
example  of  how  intense  concentration 
and  a  sense  of  humor  can  conquer  handi- 
caps or  limitations. 

In  making  a  career  of  sportscasting, 
Allman  must  attend  several  sports 
events  a  week  for  background  mate- 
rial. For  eves  he  uses  Bob  Paul,  an  old 


college  chum  and  fellow  script  writer. 

Allman  recently  "watched"  113  wres- 
tling matches  in  a  college  tournament 
at  Yale,  following  the  action  from 
Paul  s  description.  When  asked  why  he 
called  a  certain  Columbia  heavyweight 
outstanding,  Allman  answered: 

"I  felt  his  arms  and  his  legs."  All- 
man,  like  all  blind  men,  sees  with  his 
hands — and  his  mind. 

He  broadcasts  his  program  every  Sat- 
urday evening  over  Philadelphia's  KYW. 
His  comments  achieve  a  vivid  impact 
which  leaves  listeners  incredulous  that 
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this  is  a  blind  man.  Athletes  tliemseives 
are  amazed.  Fred  Perry,  the  tennis 
champion,  once  gasped  to  Allman  over 
the  air: 

"How  do  you  know  so  much  about 
my  forehand?  You  never  saw  it." 

Bobby  Feller,  the  Cleveland  pitcher, 
was  astonished  to  discover  that  Allman 
knew  almost  as  much  about  his  career 
as  he  did  himself.  Connie  Mack,  the 
Athletics  veteran,  said  that  Allman  had 
the  prerequisites  of  a  top-flight  base- 
ball manager. 

When  Allman  goes  to  a  sports  event, 
he  asks  questions  constantly.  He  wants 


.o  know  why  fighter  Jones  is  clinching 
so  much  tonight.  He  demands  precise 
information  on  how  far  the  infield  has 
shifted  for  hitter  Ted  Williams.  He 
gets  a  clear-cut  description  of  a  single- 
wing  play  in  football  from  his  friend, 
Paid,  and  then  he  analyzes  the  situa- 
tion for  himself,  batting  out  notes  in 
Braille.  Mentally,  he  sees  all  and  forgets 
nothing.  Men  who  accompany  him  to 
sports  events,  experts  in  their  line,  see 
new  angles,  merely  from  the  astuteness 
of  his  questions. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Bobert  George  Allman  was  not  only  one 


of  the  four  leading  students  in  his  class 
but  captain  of  the  wrestling  team  in 
his  senior  year. 

That's  right.  The  Bob  Allman  who 
today  is  a  sportscaster,  a  brilliant  lawyer, 
a  crack  insurance  agent,  a  former  manu- 
facturer, and  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  many  fields — all  of  this,  after  having 
started  out  as  a  poor  boy  and  blind 
from  the  age  of  four— was  once  a  cham- 
pion wrestler. 

He  won  the  Middle  Atlantic  A.  A.  U. 
title  in  the  118-pound  class  ten  years 
ago.  He  was  thrice  runner-up  in  the 
121-pound  division  in  the  Eastern  Inter- 
collegiate League — in  1937,  1938  and 
1939 — and  there  were  no  push-overs  in 
that  set.  Formidable  gentlemen  from  col- 
leges like  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Army,  Navy,  Lehigh,  Dartmouth,  Penn 
State,  Cornell,  and  other  institutions 
never  downed  Allman  once  as  he  won 
55  or  60  matches,  losing  five  on  points. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  college 
wrestling  presents  none  of  the  histri- 
onics of  the  professional  model.  Men 
who  have  competed  in  both  college 
wrestling  and  college  football  will  tell 
you  that  the  regulation  nine  minutes  of 
the  former  sport  wears  you  out  more 
than  the  sixty  bruising  minutes  of  the 
latter  where  you  have  teammates  who 
help  bear  the  brunt  of  battle.  You  give 
your  all  in  college  wrestling — and  All- 
man's  was  too  good  for  most,  despite 
his  blindness. 

In  most  of  his  bouts,  Allman's  oppo- 
nents consented  to  start  with  the  referee's 
hold.  Each  wrestler  places  one  hand  on 


the  other's  neck  and  one  on  his  elbow. 

College  wrestling,  thereafter,  is  de- 
termined by  the  point  system  and  is 
based  on  which  wrestler  has  had  an 
advantage  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
contest.  In  some  instances,  only  a  fall 
will  win  for  a  wrestler  who  is  being 
outpointed.    (Continued   on   page  48) 
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They  Almost  Got  Washington 


ON  the  morning  of  October  4,  1777, 
General  Washington  launched  the 
attack  on  Howe's  forces  which  our  his- 
tory calls  the  Battle  of  Germantown. 
Much  of  that  battle  was  fought  in  a 
swirling  fog  which  resulted  in  a  series 
of  bitter  individual  conflicts. 

At  one  point  of  the  action  Washing- 
ton was  crossing  an  open  field  accom- 
panied by  a  single  French  aide-de-camp. 
The  fog  lifted  for  a  moment,  leaving  the 
two  soldiers  clearly  visible  to  an  enemy 
group. 

"Halt  or  I'll  fire!"  a  voice  roared  out 
in  heavy  Scottish  accent.  General  Wash- 
ington paused  and  stared  deliberately  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  call  came. 
His  practiced  eye  measured  the  distance, 
perhaps  125  yards.  At  that  distance  he 
might  have  been  in  danger  from  Knvp- 
hausen's  green-coated  Jaegers,  the  Ger- 
man mercenaries  armed  with  muzzle 
loading  rifles  But  the  accent  was  not 
German  and  the  uniforms  were  not 
green.  To  Washington  that  meant  Brit- 
ish regulars  armed  only  with  smooth 
bore  Brown  Bess  muskets,  guns  which 
would  hit  a  man  only  by  luck  at  any- 
thing over  100  yards, 


A  story  about  our  first  President 
which  history  has  almost  forgot- 
ten, plus  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion puzzling  sportsmen 

By  W.  H.  B.  SMITH 

With  a  shrug  of  his  great  shoulders 
and  a  nod  to  his  aide,  Washington  de- 
liberately turned  his  back  and  paced  off 
into  the  fog. 

For  a  moment  his  life  and  America's 
destiny  hung  on  the  movement  of  the 
trigger  finger  of  Major  Patrick  Fergu- 
son, the  finest  European  marksman  of 
that  day.  While  the  man  was  a  member 
of  the  71st  Regiment  of  Highlanders, 
his  weapon  was  a  specially  built  breech 
loading  rifle  with  which  he  had  shown 
deadly  skill  at  ranges  Avell  above  200 
yards. 

The  Scot  snapped  his  cocked  rifle  to 
his  shoulder  and  tightened  his  finger  on 
the  trigger  as  the  sights  lined  up  on  the 
broad  back  of  the  slow  moving  figure 
ahead.  But  something  stayed  the  trigger 


finger,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
American  Army  vanished  in  the  mist. 

Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  inventor  of 
the  first  breech  loading  rifle  used  by 
British  forces,  soldier  and  marksman 
extraordinary,  had  been  assigned  to  kill 
Washington  at  Germantown.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  he  himself  said,  that  it  was  so 
inconceivable  to  him  that  a  command- 
ing general  would  dare  to  prowl  about 
a  battlefield  practically  unescorted,  that 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
he  was  really  seeing  Washington.  Per- 
haps it  was  something  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. In  any  event,  Washington 
walked  calmly  and  safely  away  from  the 
most  resourceful  soldier  and  the  dead- 
liest marksman  in  His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty's service. 

Ferguson  had  patented  his  breech 
loading  rifle  in  1776.  Fortunately  for 
the  Colonies,  the  British  War  Office 
heads  were  too  reactionary  to  see  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  fast  loading 
and  long  range  accuracy  provided  by 
Ferguson.  Adoption  of  that  rifle  might 
have  conquered  the  Colonies.  As  it  was, 
Ferguson  had  to  fight  to  have  a  small 
quantity  manu-  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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HOW  I  BUILT  MY 
OWN  HOME 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

act  too  dumb  to  learn ;  and  besides,  he'd 
need  someone  around  to  sweep  up. 

Before  any  work  was  done  on  the  lot  I 
took  out  a  workman's  compensation  insur- 
ance policy  to  protect  me  against  possible 
accidents.  That's  important.  When  survey- 
ors had  established  the  four  corner  posts.  I 
hired  a  man  to  level  off  the  lot.  He  used  a 
team  of  horses  to  pull,  alternately,  a  plow 
and  Fresno  scraper.  The  job  required  ex- 
cavation of  nearly  four  feet  from  the  upper 
side  and  moving  the  dirt  for  fill  on  the 
lower  side.  Eight  hours  later  the  lot  looked 
level.  Total  cost:  $24.00. 

The  next  day  I  purchased  a  pick  and 
shovel,  borrowed  a  rubber-tired  wheel- 
barrow, and  started  the  arduous  task  of 
making  a  clean,  vertical  cut  of  the  upper 
wall.  First.  I  ran  a  string  between  the 
front  and  back  boundary  posts,  making  a 
straight  line  to  follow.  Then  I  started 
digging. 

The  weather,  in  October,  was  hot.  The 
adobe  soil  was  dry  and  brittle,  came  off  in 
chunks  bigger  than  a  football,  which  had 
to  be  hoisted  by  hand  into  the  wheelbar- 
row. Swinging  that  pick  was  rough  going. 
Sweat  poured  out  of  me  in  drenching 
quantities.  Not  conditioned  to  this  kind  of 
work.  I  lasted  barely  an  hour  the  first 
day.  Each  day.  though,  I  increased  the 
time  until  it  became  a  breakfast-to-dinner 
chore.  I  don't  know  how  many  tons  of  dirt 
I  hacked  out  and  moved  in  the  wheel- 
barrow during  that  month. 

It  was  an  eventful  morning,  on  Decem- 
ber 7th.  when  the  first  load  of  lumber — 
1x6  sheeting — hit  the  dirt  with  a  resound- 
ing thud  alongside  the  lot.  The  carpenter 
arrived  for  his  first  day  on  the  job.  Also, 
three  surveyors  returned  to  spot  the  cor- 
ners, insets  and  elevations. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  cut  and 
staked  out  the  main  batter  boards  so  that, 
for  the  first  time,  I  could  visualize  the 
future  shape  of  my  home.  Then  came  the 
heart-breaking  news.  The  surveying  engi- 
neer announced  that  the  upper  side  of  the 
lot  was  18  inches  higher  than  the  lower 
side.  I  guess  I  looked  a  little  stunned  at 
this  news.  And  the  engineer  remained 
stoically  unimpressed  by  my  feeble  obser- 
vation that  "the  lot  looked  level  enough." 

Next  morning  things  looked  a  little 
brighter.  Ralph  brought  his  pick  and 
shovel  and  we  started  hacking  into  the 
tough  soil.  The  final  levelling  project  re- 
quired carving  off  nine  inches  off  the  top 
half  and  building  up  an  equal  amount  on 
the  lower  half.  To  get  the  man  with  the 
horses  back  to  do  the  job  would  have 
meant  destroying  all  our  elevations,  cor- 
ners and  insets.  So  we  decided  to  do  it  by 
hand,  lowering  the  markers  as  we  came  to 
them. 

This  levelling  and  digging  trenches  for 
the  foundations  took  us  about  two  weeks, 

February,  1948 


when  we  laid  off  a  few  days  for  the 
Christmas  holiday.  The  weather  had  been 
too  warm  and  pleasant  to  last.  Christmas 
day  rain  started  falling  and  for  a  week  it 
poured,  doing  a  beautiful  job  of  ruining 
the  nicely  carved  foundation  trenches.  Day 
after  day  I  put  on  a  bathing  suit  and 
padded  around  in  the  slush,  trying  to  keep 
the  trenches  drained,  as  there  could  be  no 
more  work  done  until  they  were  dry. 

We  were  back  on  the  job  digging,  the 
second  week  in  January.  During  the  dig- 
ging stages  we  were  entertained  each 
morning  by  a  female  pheasant  that  came 
down  from  the  adjoining  hills  to  feed  on 
the   worms   we   so  obligingly  uncovered. 

One  persistent  Tom  cat  camped  for 
weeks  over  a  favorite  gopher  hole,  fre- 
quently leaping  for  the  elusive  prey  when 
it  showed  its  head.  But  one  morning  the 
gopher  got  the  cat,  a  bloody,  incisive  nip 
that  discouraged  the  old  feline  from  then 
on.  I  lost  a  small  bet  on  that  encounter. 


7  told  you  not  to  wear  that 
cheap  hat  in  the  rain" 


AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


Ralph  had  contended  that  the  old  cat  was 
too  slow,  no  longer  hep.  As  usual,  he  was 
right.  It  takes  a  lot  of  diversion  for  two 
men  just  to  dig  together  in  the  earth,  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day. 

Finally  we  completed  the  foundation 
and  retaining  wall  trenches.  We  built  the 
foundation  forms  first  and  poured  them  on 
January  15th  and  16th.  While  I  shovelled 
sand,  gravel  and  cement,  Ralph  started  the 
retaining  wall  forms,  with  my  help,  when 
needed.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going 
along  well  now,  and  I  was  doing  a  share 
of  all  jobs  that  required  an  extra  man. 
Plus  cleaning  up,  after  everybody  else  went 
home! 

Because  there  was  so  much  cement  work 
involved — the  foundation,  and  retaining 
walls  all  round  except  on  the  street  side — 
I  hired  Tom  Hill,  a  contractor  I  had  known 
for  years.  I  didn't  ask  for  a  price,  just 
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Men  who 
play  cards 


IN  POKER . . . 

chances  of  improving  this  hand  are 
better  if  you  draw  to  the  pair  in- 
stead of  to  the  4-card  flush. 


IN  CRIBBAGE  .  .  . 

holding  this  hand,  the  dealer  should 
lay  away  the  7  and  8  in  the  crib. 


Bicycle  is  the 
Cardplayer's  Card 


In  the  Service  most  of  the  cards  you 
used  were  famous  Bicycle  quality. 
And  everywhere  today,  first  choice 
is  Bicycle  .  .  .  now  3  f/mes  more 
popular  than  before  the  war! 

The  United  States  Playing  Card  Company 
Makers  of  Bicycle  and  Congress  Cards 
Cincinnati  I  2,  Ohio 


told  him  to  bring  a  couple  of  men  and  the 
mixer  and  go  to  work.  I  told  him  I  would 
lielp  and  buy  all  the  sand,  gravel  and 
cement.  That  was  my  plan  throughout  the 
job.  All  sub-contractors — with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions— worked  on  an  hourly  basis.  Not 
once  did  I  ask  for  a  definite  price.  I  fig- 
ured that  operating  on  a  contract  basis 
would  add  up  to  a  lot  more  than  hiring 
men  by  the  hour.  This  way,  they  made 
their  standard  wrages  and  charged  for  use 
of  equipment.  Everybody  was  satisfied  and 
happy.  We  had  fun  doing  it. 

What  with  weather  and  delays,  it  was 
not  until  February  2nd  that  Ralph  bolted 
down  the  redwood  mudsills  on  the  founda- 
tions, which  is  the  first  step  of  building- 
up!  Meanwhile  I  stripped  the  forms  and 
cleaned  the  lumber  with  a  shovel,  stacked 
it  neatly  for  re-use  on  sub-floor  and  back- 
ing. (Boards  to  attach  kitchen  and  bath- 
room fixtures,  etc.) 

Next  came  the  joists,  then  sawing  and 
nailing  down  the  sub-floor.  It  seemed  as  if 
thousands  of  hard-to-get  8-penny  galva- 
nized nails  went  into  that  floor.  Sometimes 
I  had  to  knock  off  work,  get  in  my  car 
and  drive  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  buy 
10  or  15  pounds  of  nails — just  to  keep 
going.  Once  I  returned  with  only  5  pounds, 
all  I  could  get.  Joe  Jahrus  and  Cotton 
Rush,  of  a  local  lumber  mill,  cooperated 
magnificently  in  supplying  my  quota  of 
materials,  and  usually  on  schedule. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I  had  so  much 
fun,  so  much  responsibility — such  a 
challenge — as  building  this  house.  Often 
I  wonder  why  more  men — with  the  time 
and  inclination — don't  try  it.  Of  course, 
in  my  case,  if  Ralph  had  not  been  such 
a  good  carpenter,  so  honest  and  con- 
genial, I  could  not  have  done  it  and  the 
headaches  would   have  been  unbearable. 


fMP-ULSES 


After  the  long  years  of  war  jobs,  plus 
serving  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  I  needed 
to  do  something  on  my  own,  be  my  own 
boss.  Yet,  actually,  I  called  Ralph  "boss," 
because  he  told  me  what  to  do  most  of  the 
time.  A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  "first 
Commander  of  the  local  American  Legion, 
a  carpenter  for  25  years,  he  was  well 
qualified  to  see  me  through  the  project. 

On  February  12th,  we  put  up  the  first 
studs  and,  from  then  on,  a  house  com- 
menced to  take  shape.  About  that  time  we 
miraculously  acquired  2.500  feet  of  tongue 
and  groove  knotty  pine.  Visitors  dropped 
by,  covetously  eyeing  this  prize.  It  was 
months  before  any  more  such  hard-to-get 
lumber  arrived  in  town.  Stacked  outside 
but  well  covered  against  the  weather,  this 
lumber  was  a  constant  source  of  worry — 
until  it  was  nailed  down! 

On  March  18th,  the  roof  was  laid.  An 
hour  later  rain  began  to  fall.  Water  would 
have  ruined  the  ceiling  for  a  natural  finish. 
So  it  wasn't  all  headaches. 

This  was  a  busy  day.  In  addition  to  roof- 
ers, the  unit  heating  pipes  were  installed, 
also  the  rough-in  plumbing.  Carl  Benson, 
the  plumber,  said,  "Don,  doesn't  it  make 
you  feel  kind  of  nervous  when  you  think 
that  all  these  men  are  costing  you  at  least 
$25  an  hour?"  It  did.  Later  I  figured  that 
that  one  day,  including  labor  and  mate- 
rials, cost  more  than  $500.  But  men  and 
materials  were  hard  to  get.  You  felt  lucky 
to  have  the  jobs  done. 

Most  of  the  time  went  by  with  only 
Ralph  and  me  working  on  the  job.  Except 
for  Mr.  Vedder,  an  old  gentleman,  a  re- 
tired railroad  man,  who  reported  nearly 
every  afternoon  to  check  on  the  progress 
and  make  suggestions.  We  called  him 
"Superintendent"  because  he  had  an  an 
swer  to  every  problem. 


by  Ponce  de  Leon 


For  weeks  1  had  pleaded  with  Lynn 
Watkins  to  build  the  fireplace.  He'd  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  say,  "Can't  buy  any 
bricks."  So  I  went  out  looking  and  finally 
rounded  up  enough  fire,  face  and  common 
brick  to  do  the  job.  It  was  a  tough  time  to 
build  in  1946,  but  the  priority  helped  and 
you  could  usually  get  materials  if  you 
looked  hard  and  long  enough.  Nowadays 
materials  come  a  little  easier,  even  without 
priorities,  but  they  cost  more.  And  labor 
costs  have  jumped  too. 

So  on  April  16th — things  always  hap- 
pened suddenly,  with  long  waits  in  between 
— Mr.  Watkins  drove  up  at  8  a.m.  I  had 
everything  ready  for  him,  including  a  big 
container  of  lime  putty.  He  looked  grim 
and  said,  "Sorry,  it's  no  go  today.  My  hod 
carrier  got  drunk  last  night.  He's  in  jail. 
But  I'll  try  to  make  it  in  the  next  month 
or  two!"  He  started  to  drive  off. 

I  had  to  think  fast.  I  knew  the  judge, 
but  that  probably  wouldn't  work.  There 
was  only  one  answer.  "Just  a  minute,"  I 
called  after  him.  "I'll  be  your  hod  carrier. 
Let's  go  to  work!" 

What  was;  I  saying?  Anyway,  a  slow 
grin  crept  over  his  face  as  he  parked  his 
pick-up  truck. 

"Okay,"  he  said.  "You  asked  for  it.  But 
I  don't  keep  hod  carriers  more  than  a 
week.  They  can't  take  it." 

I  walked  over  to  Ralph,  briefing  him  on 
the  situation.  What  he  was  doing  could 
wait.  When  I  finished  explaining  the  situa- 
tion he  laughed  and  said,  "I've  watched 
Lynn  work  before,  on  lots  of  jobs.  He's 
the  fastest  brick-layer  I've  ever  seen  or 
ever  hope  to  see.  He  plants  more  bricks  in 
three  hours  than  most  men  lay  in  eight 
hours.  But,  maybe  between  the  two  of  us, 
we  can  keep  him  going.  We'll  try." 

We  worked  until  two  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, when  Lynn  called  it  a  day  and  went 
home.  "I  never  work  a  full  day,"  he  ex- 
plained, starting  to  clean  up  his  trowels. 
"Don't  have  to."  Ralph  and  I  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  With  a  thirty-minute  respite 
for  lunch,  we  had  mixed  more  mortar  and 
tossed  more  bricks  in  those  five  and  a  half 
hours  than  is  currently  customary  in  a 
two-day  work  period. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  guys?"' 
Lynn  would  say,  while  our  tongues 
drooped,  practically  speechless.  "I'm  all 
out  of  mortar" — or  bricks,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Then  he  would  launch  into  a 
long  philosophical  discussion  about  the 
futility  of  work  when  he  already  had 
enough  money  to  last  him  all  his  life. 

The  next  day  Lynn  only  worked  until 
noon.  But  that  was  long  enough.  He  had 
finished  the  job.  When  he  came  to  the  top 
of  the  chimney,  he  said,  "Do  you  want  me 
to  'soldier'  this — or  what?"  I  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about,  so  suggested 
that  he  just  put  a  top  on  it. 

How  much  easier  it  would  have  been  ii 
I  had  not  decided  to  be  my  own  con- 
tractor. Decisions,  always  decisions.  "How 
do.  you   want   this — that?"   Sometimes  I 


knew  what  I  wanted,  but  often  I  didn't. 
Good  old  Ralph,  he  always  knew,  if  I 
didn't.  He'd  done  all  this  25  times  before. 
I  was  just  a  dumb  neophyte  on  this  job. 

Yet  it  was  amazing — mostly  to  myself — 
how  many  fairly  good  ideas  and  decisions 
I  did  concoct.  But  most  of  these  alleged 
good  ideas  bad  to  be  dreamed  up  and 
pondered  well  in  advance  of  the  crucial 
moment  of  decisions.  After  all,  you  can't 
keep  high-priced  men  standing  around 
waiting  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind. 

Progress  seemed  slow,  and  all  types  of 
materials  were  hard  to  get,  but  each  new 
addition  was  an  event.  Other  houses  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  full  crews  working, 
went  up  much  faster,  yet  this  was  the  way 
I  wanted  to  do  it.  All  through  the  job 
there  was  a  snowballing  sense  of  accom- 
plishment in  spite  of  the  slowness. 

Naturally.  I  use  the  term — build  it  your- 
self— with  reservations.  Without  Ralph,  a 
master  carpenter,  I  couldn't  have  done  it 
without  headaches  that  no  amount  of  as- 
pirin could  dull. 

Speaking  of  trouble,  the  building  activi- 
ties caused  a  big  stir  among  the  small  fry 
of  the  neighborhood.  For  some  of  them  it 
was  a  brand  new  experience,  watching  a 
house  grow  before  their  eyes.  In  addition 
to  the  noise  and  big-time  drama  of  the 
spectacle,  there  were  innumerable  blocks 
of  wood  to  satisfy  their  own  creative  urges. 

At  first  I  was  quite  tolerant,  because  I 
like  kids,  have  a  daughter  of  my  own.  Some 
of  their  remarks  and  questions  were  amus- 
ing. But  as  time  went  on,  they  began  to 
get  in  our  way — not  to  mention  our  hair 
— and  I  had  to  lay  down  strict  rules, 
boundaries  and  time  for  play. 

Finally  I  had  to  issue  strict  orders  that 
no  child  was  to  come  on  the  premises  after 
I  left  the  job.  Also  I  enlisted  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  parents.  The  worst  offender,  a 
five-year-old  boy,  promptly  decided  that  I 
was  "an  old  meany."  Even  after  I  had  pro- 
moted him  to  the  status  of  "policeman — 
to  guard  and  protect  my  premises!" 

The  climax  came  one  morning  when  I 
arrived  on  the  job  to  find  my  newly-poured 
red  front  porch  all  smeared  with  white 
paint.  After  hours  the  youngster  had 
sneaked  over,  located  a  can  of  white  paint 
and  proceeded  to  dribble  it  all  the  way 
from  the  kitchen,  through  the  living  room, 
out  the  front  door  to  the  porch.  There,  all 
over  the  red  cement,  he  had  a  field  day! 

Now,  every  time  I  look  out  the  front 
picture  window.  I  am  sadly  reminded  of 
this  cataclysm,  along  with  this  indelibly 
inscribed  junior  footprints  on  one  of  the 
sidewalks.  However,  in  my  more  philo- 
sophical moods.  I  try  to  remember  that 
high  school  kids  traditionally  use  more 
colorful  paint  for  worse  purposes,  and 
that  even  the  famous  people  of  Hollywood 
are  guilty  of  recording  their  hand  and  foot- 
prints in  front  of  Grauman's  Chinese 
theater  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Building  a  house  is  a  lot  like  fitting  a 
jigsaw  puzzle  together.  There  are  certain 
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pieces  that,  in  sequence,  must  be  in  place 
before  other  sections  can  be  installed.  For 
example,  the  bathroom  fixtures  should  be 
set  after  linoleum  or  asphalt  tile  is  laid 
on  the  floor,  so  that  the  flooring  won't  have 
to  be  cut  around  the  base  of  the  fixtures. 

One  evening  the  plumbers  called  to  say 
that  the  rest  of  the  fixtures  had  arrived 
and  they  could  install  them  the  next  day. 
With  no  linoleum  or  asphalt  tile  in  sight, 
I  asked  if  they  could  postpone  the  job  for 
about  a  week.  The  answer  was  indefinite, 
might  be  a  month  or  two  before  they  could 
re-schedule  the  job.  So  I  took  a  chance 
and  told  them  to  come  the  next  afternoon. 

Next  morning  I  called  on  the  linoleum 
people.  They  were  sorry,  still  had  no  un- 
sold stock  on  hand.  I  stalled,  explained 
the  emergency  of  the  situation,  but  to  no 
avail.  As  I  started  to  leave,  one  of  the 
workers  came  in,  said  that  he  had  a  "tiff" 
with  a  customer  and  she  had  cancelled 
her  order.  I  asked  to  see  the  rejected 
linoleum  and  asphalt  tile  and.  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  colors  would  work  in  beautifully. 
Result:  the  plumbers  only  had  to  sit  on 
the  retaining  wall  for  half  an  hour  while 
the  tile  was  laid  in  the  bathroom.  A  short 
time  later  there  was  linoleum  on  the  kitch- 
en floor.  This  split-second  timing  in  get- 
ting materials — being  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time — worked  out  an  astonishing 
number  of  times.  The  carpenter  remarked. 
"I  guess  you  must  live  right — or  some- 
thing!" 

Early  in  June  an  Englishman  named 
H.  C.  Davis  came  to  lay  tile  in  the  kitchen, 
bathroom  and  shower.  On  the  11th  we 
could  lock  the  garage  doors  for  the  first 
time,  so  that  Ralph  could  leave  his  heavy 
tool  kit  on  the  job  instead  of  carting  it 
home  every  night. 

On  July  2nd.  Ralph  took  a  week  ofl 
and  I  was  on  my  own  again.  Plenty  to  do. 
I  hired  a  professional  painter  for  a  few 
days  to  learn  the  technique.  Then  I  car- 
ried on  by  myself,  doing  all  the  painting 
inside  and  out.  I  must  have  saved  more 
than  $1,000  on  painting  alone.  But  don't 
think  it  wasn't  a  job  cleaning  the  windows 
afterward. 

From  then  on  the  final  jobs  got  done 
gradually.  Hardwood  floors,  electrical  fix- 
tures, Venetian  blinds,  gas  and  electrical 
connections.  Ralph  came  back  for  the 
finish-up  jobs — installing  knotty  pine  sid- 
ing on  the  ocean  side  wall  of  the  garage, 
setting  the  long-awaited-for  medicine  cab- 
inet of  special  size,  and  other  items. 

It  seemed  strange  when  Ralph  packed 
up  his  tool  kit  for  the  last  time  on  this  job. 
I  got  some  beer  out  of  the  refrigerator  and 
we  sat  in  the  garage  reminiscing  about 
some  of  the  larger  headaches  we  had  en- 
countered during  the  building  process.  We 
agreed  that  he  had  built  a  pretty  fine 
house! 

With  all  the  dozens  of  little  finish-up 
jobs  to  complete  on  my  own,  I  knew  I 
would  be  busy  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  I 
hated  to  see  Ralph  go,  because  I  think 
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he  got  as  much  fun  out  of  building  my 
house  and  being  his  own  boss  as  1  did. 

Not  until  October  5th  was  everything 
in  readiness  for  the  house-warming,  which 
was  a  major  celebration.  Friends  milled 
about  the  house  throughout  the  evening, 
asking  many  questions,  availability  of 
materials  and  all.  Many  of  the  guests  were 
dreaming  up  their  new  homes  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  wanted  to  know  all  the  answers. 
But  the  best  advice  I  could  offer  was  to 
try  and  balance  the  headaches  of  building 
with  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  owning 
your  own  home.  They  could  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

And  that  goes  for  the  reader,  too.  But  in 
actually  building  your  own  home  there 
are  a  number  of  factors  worth  consider- 

ALL  AT  SEA  WITH 
BASS  TACKLE 

{Continued  from  page  25) 

little  fist,  and  bring  him  in?" 

No  response.  This  fellow  was  too  busy. 

When  the  fish  was  way  yonder,  he  came 
out  again  in  one  of  those  head-shaking 
lunges  into  the  air.  The  rod  straightened. 
The  fish  and  part  of  the  line  were  gone. 
\\  ith  a  sort  of  sickly  smile  my  friend  said: 
"It's  all  over.  Just  like  an  Atlantic  salmon." 
Then  he  added,  "Anyway,  I  didn't  break 
my  rod."  I  might  add  that  no  nine-pound 
salmon  could  bully  this  man. 

The  snook  and  the  tarpon  are  the  two 
head  men  in  this  salt  water  game.  A  tarpon 
weighing  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  will  put  on 
a  show  you  will  never  forget  and  if  you 
happen  to  hook  a  big  one  and  land  him, 
you  can  talk  about  it  the  rest  of  your  life. 
If  you  get  a  jumping  fish  he  will  jump 
himself  to  death  and  you  have  a  chance.  If 
he  runs  you  put  on  another  plug  and  start 
over  again. 

Last  year  my  wife  landed  a  thirty-five 
pound  tarpon  on  a  five-ounce  rod.  I  hope 
I  never  have  to  go  through  that  again.  The 
fish  jumped  thirteen  times.  Every  time  he 
came  out  near  the  boat  she  screamed.  Then 
she  would  laugh  until  it  bordered  on 
hysterics  while  she  fought  him.  Up  he 
would  come  again  and  we'd  have  all  that 
to  go  through  once  more. 

The  largest  tarpon  I  ever  caught  on 
bass-tackle  probably  weighed  seventy-five 
pounds.  We  don't  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  but  we  measure  them  as  they  lie 
exhausted  alongside  the  boat  and  I  have 
caught  a  number  that  measured  five  feet 
or  better.  That's  too  big  for  comfort.  We 
release  them  as  quickly  as  we  can  for  two 
reasons — -they  are  not  a  food  fish  and  you 
can  get  hurt  monkeying  with  a  big  tarpon. 

Ted  Williams  says  he  can  land  one  of 
the  big  ones  on  a  fly  rod,  and  maybe  he 
can.  Don't  think  that  batting  a  baseball 
out  of  the  lot  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox  is 
the  only  thing  that  boy  can  do  well.  He's 
a  good  fly-rod  man.  He  has  caught  plenty 
of  ten-pound  and  fifteen-pound  tarpon  in 
the  canals  and  we  tried  for  some  of  the 


ing.  First,  you  save  the  equivalent  of  your 
own  time  on  the  job.  Hiring  another  man 
to  do  the  same  work  would  cost  from  ten 
to  twenty  dollars  a  day.  Second,  you  save 
10  to  15  percent  on  all  building  costs — 
labor,  materials,  insurance,  fixtures,  every- 
thing. This  is  the  usual  fee  charged  by 
contractors  operating  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 
Third,  you  realize  the  small  discounts  al- 
lowed on  bills,  also  on  certain  materials 
and  fixtures,  when  you  do  your  own  buy- 
ing. Fourth,  you  save  by  just  being  on  the 
job. 

So,  when  your  plans  are  completed  and 
the  finance  company  gives  you  a  green 
light,  and  you  sit  down  to  make  out  a  list 
of  tools  to  buy,  don't  forget  to  include  a 
large  bottle  of  aspirin!  the  end 


big  boys  but  luck  wasn't  with  us. 

'Tf  I  can  hook  one  I  can  land  him,"  he 
insisted.  "I  know  darn  well  I  can." 

That  is  much  of  the  battle  and  if  Ted 
gets  a  jumping  fish  he  may  do  it.  He  had 
to  start  playing  baseball  last  spring  before 
the  big  fish  were  ready  to  take.  This  year, 
maybe.  Tarpon  are  not  as  inclined  to  run 
as  are  snook,  but  if  one  runs  there  is  no 
way  to  stop  him  with  bass  tackle,  either 
fly-rod  or  casting-rod.  It  just  can't  be  done. 
Catching  tarpon  or  snook  in  the  canals 
and  out  in  the  broad  waters  where  they 
can  really  perform  are  two  different  things. 

As  you  cruise  down  into  the  islands  you 
may  take  bluefish  and  don't  think  that 
those  gentlemen  are  not  tough  customers 
on  a  bass  rod.  Or  you  may  get  into-a  school 
of  mackerel  and  have  plenty  of  fast  fun. 
Trout  will  hit  your  plug  and  splash  and 
foam  the  water  until  you  get  them  in.  Of 
course  this  fish  isn't  a  trout,  but  a  spotted 
weakfish.  A  Florida  cracker  wouldn't  know 
what  you  were  talking  about  if  you  called 
this  battler  by  his  right  name;  so  no  one 
does.  In  Florida  he's  a  trout. 

Back  farther  in  the  maze  of  channels, 
bays  and  islands  you'll  take  an  occasional 
grouper.  That  is,  you'll  take  him  if  he 
doesn't  get  into  a  hole  in  the  rocks  or  under 
some  root  along  the  mangroves.  He'll  take 
a  deep-running  plug  and  probably  keep  it. 
Mangrove  snappers  will  take  a  small  spoon 
or  a  feather  and  sometimes  they  will  hit 
a  plug.  They  don't  break  water  but  they 
put  up  a  stiff  fight.  Many  people  claim 
they  are  the  top  food  fish  of  the  Islands. 
I  still  vote  for  snook. 

The  far-famed  channel  bass  of  the  Vir- 
ginia coast  is  down  there  too,  but  we  call 
him  a  redfish.  Ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
redfish  with  your  plug  in  his  mouth  will 
give  you  plenty  to  do.  This  fish  doesn't 
jump,  but  he  knows  all  the  other  tricks 
and  he  has  as  much  staying  power  as  any 
fish  should  have.  He'll  wear  you  down  and 
satisfy  you  when  you  get  him  on  the  table. 

There  are  a  couple  of  tough  customers 
that  don't  rate  high  as  food  fish,  but  they 
do  things  at  the  end  of  your  line.  The  first 
is  called  a  ladyfish.  I  give  you  my  word 
that  this  fish  hasn't  any  of  the  character- 


istics of  a  lady.  Well,  she  is  a  trim-built 
package,  long  and  thin,  and  she  is  pretty 
to  look  at.  but  on  your  hook  she's  a  wild 
maniac.  She  is  airminded  to  the  nth  de- 
gree, and  fast!  This  fish  will  shoot  out  of 
water  as  you  set  the  hook  and  before  you 
realize  that  she  is  back  in  again  she  will 
be  out  on  the-other  side  of  the  boat,  around 
it  and  under  it  and  maybe  over  it. 

Jacks  are  the  pests  of  the  sport.  Crevalle 
is  the  last  name.  If  we  didn't  have  all  these 
other  grand  game  fish  we  would  boast 
about  jack  crevalles.  They  will  hit  when 
nothing  else  is  in  the  notion.  They  hit 
hard  and  fight  hard.  You  will  swear  that 
a  four-pound  jack  is  a  ten-pounder  until 
you  get  him  into  the  boat.  The  ten-pound- 
ers you  will  hate.  They  just  won't  come  in. 
I  got  into  a  school  of  jacks  running  from 
eight  to  twelve  pounds  and  when  it  was 
over  my  knuckles  were  all  skinned  and 
bleeding  from  having  |the  reel-handle  jerk 
over  them,  and  I  had  lost  some  hard-to-get 
plugs.  And  you  talk  about  bass  and  "pound 
for  pound!"  I  like  to  fish  for  bass,  either 
large-mouth  or  small-mouth — they  are  both 
pets  of  mine.  But  they  do  not  rate  along- 
side these  salt  water  fins. 

There  is  another  point  worth  mention- 
ing. When  you  fish  in  ocean  water  you 
need  no  license.  There  is  no  size  limit,  luiu 
limit  or  closed  season  and  the  fish  are  there 
and  willing  every  month  of  the  year. 

Wherever  fishermen  gather  there  is  al- 
ways someone  bemoaning  his  luck  because 
the  big  one  got  away.  It  should  ever  be 
thus.  The  big  one  is  most  likely  to  get  away 
and  any  fisherman  should  feel  sorry  when 
he  loses  an  unusual  fish. 

One  Thursday  the  fellow  I  fish  with  and 
I  were  doing  right  well  with  snook  and 
redfish.  We  were  in  a  sheltered  bay  where 
the  water  was  deep  and  the  fish  were  will- 
ing. No  one  had  thought  of  tarpon.  We 
hadn't  seen  one  roll  all  day.  I  was  in  the 
bow  of  the  skiff  and  my  friend  was  in  the 
stern,  where  he  operated  the  outboard 
motor,  when  we  decided  to  move  on. 

"I  think  we  had  better  call  it  a  day,"  I 
said. 

"One  more  cast,"  he  replied. 

The  plug  shot  high  and  plopped  into  the 
water  right  at  the  edge  of  the  mangroves. 
It  was  a  surface-disturbing  affair,  and  as 
it  was  reeled  in  with  short  jerks  it  popped 
and  gurgled  and  darted  this  way  and  that. 
Just  as  the  rod  raised  to  lift  it  out.  the 
water  exploded,  spraying  both  of  us.  A  big 
tarpon  had  that  plug. 

He  came  out  of  the  water  right  alongside 
the  skiff,  going  high  in  the  air  and  splashed 
down  again,  rocking  the  boat  dangerously 
and  soaking  us  with  a  sheet  of  water. 
Under  the  boat  he  shot  and  out  he  came 
on  the  other  side  in  another  breath-taking 
jump.  Then  he  was  gone  and  the  plug  lay 
floating  on  the  water.  I  looked  at  my 
friend.  He  was  white  around  the  gills. 

"Did  you  see  his  eye?"  he  asked.  '"It 
was  as  big  as  a  teacup.  Man!  Am  I  glad 
he  got  away!"  the  end 
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"No  wonder  we  switched  to  this  trail!" 

Recipe  for  a  warm  welcome:  tasty  Old  Fashioneds  made  with  that 
matchless  whiskey — Calvert  Reserve!  Here,  friendly  smoothness 

merges  with  rich,  glorious  mellowness  to  make  a  gentle 
blend  for  gentlemen.  That's  why  more  folks  are  switching  to 

Calvert  than  ever  before!  Try  it — be  another  who  knows  why. . , 

Clear  M      k  Heads  Choose  Calvert 

Calvert  Beserve 

CHOICE    BLENDED  WHISKEY 


86.8  Proof— 65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits ...  Calvert  Distillers  Corporation,  New  York  City 


Well-knit  Betty  Hutton  will  next 
be  seen  in  Param*ant's  Dream  Girl 


truer  light  abroad  and  at  home 

By  R.  WILSON  BROWN 

Since  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  started 
looking  into  commie  operations  in  Holly- 
wood a  few  months  ago  the  red  com- 
rades and  their  dupes  have  been  inno- 
cently asking: 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  motion  picture 
which  might  make  you  a  communist?" 

The  chances  are  you  haven't,  so  you 
are  supposed  to  conclude  that  of  course 
the  commies  arc  a  harmless  lot  so  far 
as  the  motion  picture  industry  is  con 
cerned. 

But  we  iliink  there's  another  angle 
concerning  commie  action  in  filmdom 
which  Representative  J.  Parnell  Thomas 
and  his  associates  overlooked,  and  we 
respectfully  submit  it  for  the  industry's 
attention. 


Ex-Corporal  Loll  McCallister,  our 
Vet-of-the-Month,  wants  to  write 


Knowing  how  devious  our  commie 
friends  are,  isn't  it  just  barely  possible 
that  instead  of  trying  to  sell  us  the  Rus- 
sian way  of  life — a  hopeless  task  at  best 
— they  concentrate  on  selling  America 
short? 

Please  don't  get  us  wrong.  By  this 
we  don't  mean  such  goofy  operations 
as  one  witness  described  before  the  Com- 
mittee, telling  how  a  certain  fellow  trav- 
eler advised  actors  playing  a  rich  man's 
part  to  look  decadent.  We  mean  bigger 
things,  primarily  the  selection  and  han- 
dling of  story  material  to  present  a 
distorted  and  highly  uncomplimentary 
picture  of  American  life  to  audiences 
abroad. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  thai 
many  foreigners  look  upon  us  as  a 
people  without  culture,  interested  oidy 
in  showy  material  things.  In  many  quar- 
ters, notably  in  Pravda,  and  other  Soviet 
publications,  we  are  held  up  as  a  nation 


of  bandits  and  gangsters.  So,  in  furnish 
urist  to  this  mill.  Hollywood  obliges  by 
grinding  out  pictures  which  show  us  in 
just  this  light.  We,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  treated  to  films  glorifying  our 
foremost  thugs.  Life  in  the  United  States 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  constant 
game  of  cops  and  robbers,  and  the  cen- 
ter of  all  community  life  seems  to  be 
the  "big  house,"  full  of  misunderstood 
chaps  with  hearts  of  gold. 

For  some  years  now  we  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  Latin  Americans  that 
we  are  really  good  neighbors.  In  the 
face  of  this  we  persist  in  portraying  our 
friends  to  the  south  as  (a)  sleep-loving 
peons  and  (b)  fabulously  rich  folks  who 


Robert  Young  and  Marguerite  Chap- 
man go  West  in  Columbia's  Relentless 

spend  all  their  time  in  Latinized  versions 
of  Ciro's  and  the  Brown  Derby.  The 
Latins,  quite  understandably,  don't  like 
such  distortions. 

Maybe  the  commies  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  such  monkey-shines.  How- 
ever, if  they  don't,  they  couldn't  ask  for 
better  co-operation. 

What's  the  answer?  Well  the  answer 
is  all  about  us.  in  the  things  thai  really 
made  this  country  great.  And  the  funny 
thing  is.  Hollywood  ought  lo  know  il. 
even  by  box-office  standards.  They 
should  be  able  to  remember  the  records 
established  by  Cimarron.  Gone  with  the 
li  ind,  Drums  Along  the  Mohawk,  North- 
west Passage,  and  other  good  American 


Do  the  Movies  Sell 
America  Short? 

Needed,  says  our  Hollywood  reporter,  are  films  which  will 
make  us  proud  to  be  Americans  and  which  will  present  us  in  a 
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pictures.  In  the  face  of  this  experience, 
why  do  the  movie  moguls  persist  in  whip- 
ping out  American  history  in  the  form  of 
tough-guy  dramas  staged  largely  in  techni- 
colored  saloons  of  the  past?  For  that 
matter  we  feel  it's  just  possible  that  there 
are  more  important  figures  in  our  history 
than  centain  well-known  writers  and 
singers  of  popular  songs. 

England,  in  this  respect,  does  things  bet- 
ter. I  can't  recall  ever  having  seen  a 
British-made  film  which  did  not  leave  me 
with  a  higher  regard  for  the  traditions  and 
the  people  of  the  "tight  little  isle." 

It's  your  move,  Hollywood. 

*  #  * 

We  like  to  see  the  kids  get  ahead.  That's 
why  the  selection  this  month  is  20-year-old 
Lon  McCallister  who  didn't  amount  to 
much  until  the  war  suggested  Stage  Door 
Canteen  and  he  was  picked  for  the  role 
of  California.  As  a  juvenile  he  had  done 
minor  roles  in  a  number  of  pictures,  but 
it  was  Stage  Door  Canteen  in  1943  that 
put  him  on  top.  After  that,  he  did  Home 
In  Indiana,  Winged  Victory,  The  Red 
House,  Thunder  In  The  Valley,  and  Sum- 
mer Lightning.  A  native  of  Los  Angeles 
where  he  is  now  enrolled  in  Chapman  Col- 
lege majoring  in  English,  Lon's  ambition 
is  to  act  for  seven  more  years  and  then 
take  a  boat  trip  around  the  world  while 
writing  a  novel.  He  is  5  feet  6,  130  pounds, 
serious,  single,  likes  to  sleep  late  and  is 
usually  accompanied  by  his  Great  Dane. 
He  entered  the  Army  on  Jan.  26,  1944, 
as  a  private  and  was  discharged  on  Dec. 
21,  1945,  as  a  corporal.  During  that  time 
he  served  in  the  Signal  Corps,  Air  Corps 
and  Air  Transport  Command  in  the  U.  S., 

Canada  and  Alaska. 

*  *  * 

On  the  Warner  bulletin  board  I  saw 
this  call  sheet:  "60  extras — 30  male  and 
30  female — 9  a.  m. — Stage  6.  Scene:  spoon- 
ing, petting  and  excursion  boat  in  the 
moonlight." 

*  *  * 

When  Deanna  Durbin  finished  Up  In 
Central  Park,  she  began  White  House  Girl, 
the  U-I  comedy  of  a  switchboard  operator 
in  Washington  .  .  .  Cary  Grant's  first  Brit- 
ish picture  will  be  The  Devil's  Delight 
.  .  .  Arthur  Schwartz  and  Howard  Dietz 
will  do  the  music  for  John  Gunther's  In- 
side U.S.A.  .  .  .  Danny  Thomas  will  be 
the  lead  in  M-G-M's  Broadway  Melody 
of  1949  which  will  be  out  in  1948  .  .  . 
Mr.  Blandings  Builds  His  Dream  House 
will  star  Cary  Grant,  Myrna  Loy  and 
Melvyn  Douglas  .  .  .  Judy  Garland,  Gene 
Kelly  and  Peter  Lawford  are  set  for  "Eas- 
ter Parade"  .  .  .  When  Bob  Hope  finishes 
The  Paleface  he'll  do  Sorrowful  Jones, 
the  character  creation  of  the  late  Damon 
Runyon  .  .  .  Rory  Calhoun,  Rhonda  Flem- 
ing, Paul  Kelly  and  John  Abbott  are  in 
Adventure  Island,  based  upon  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  Ebb  Tide  .  .  .  Margaret 
O'Brien  had  to  learn  to  sing,  do  imper- 
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sonations,  and  speak  with  Irish,  Italian 
and  Yiddish  accents  in  M-G-M's  The  Big 
City  .  .  .  You'll  be  seeing  Betty  Hutton 

next  in  Paramount's  Dream  Girl. 

*  *  * 

The  will  of  the  late  Charles  Butterworth 
provided  $5,000  for  the  Hollywood  Guild 
to  use  in  its  veteran  rehabilitation  program. 

*  *  * 

Southern  California  showmen  and  the 
American  Legion  have  combined  to  fight 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  showmen  bought 
a  building  on  the  east  side  from  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Post  No.  317  to  use  as 
a  boy's  club  and  recreation  center  for 
2,000  kids  of  all  races,  creeds  and  classes. 
Purchase  and  equipment  are  expected  to 
come  to  $100,000  of  which  the  Legion- 
naires have  already  contributed  $10,000. 
The  Variety  Club  took  on  the  job  of  re- 
modeling and  hope  to  have  the  place  open 
this  month.  The  club  will  have  a  gym, 
showers,  game  room,  craft  shops  and  a 
library. 

*  *  * 

A  movie  called  Bill  and  Coo,  in  which 
the  entire  cast  consists  of  273  love  birds, 
one  crow,  one  guinea  pig.  two  horned 
toads,  and  assorted  monkeys,  kittens, 
chipmunks  and  baby  alligators,  will  soon 
be  released  by  Republic.  Except  for  a  brief 
prologue  by  Ken  Murray  and  some  com- 
ment by  the  script  girl,  there  are  no 
humans  in  this  full-length  film. 


Darryl  Zanuck  had  planned  The  Iron 
Curtain  for  release  last  October.  But 
despite  the  fact  that  writers  have  been 
on  the  job  since  last  May,  they  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  And  there  are  other 
problems.  You  see,  this  is  an  expose  of 
the  activities  of  Russian  agents  operating 
in  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  other  countries, 
and  the  touchiness  of  the  subject  is  an- 
other factor  for  the  deterred  progress, 
Then,  too,  there  has  been  some  opposition 
to  its  filming  in  certain  Canadian  govern- 
mental quarters. 

*  *  * 

Olga  San  Juan,  last  seen  in  Variety 
Girl,  has  been  called  "The  Midriff"  be- 
cause she  has  worn  a  bare  midriff  outfit 
in  each  of  her  pictures.  Now,  in  her  last 
three  films,  she  changed  her  hair  from 
black  to  reddish  brown  to  golden  blonde 
which  caused  a  friend  to  tag  her  "The 

girl  with  the  convertible  top." 

*  *  * 

Don't  come  here  expecting  to  have  a 
look  on  the  inside.  Studios  got  together, 
decided  that  the  interruptions  caused  by 
visitors  were  affecting  efficiency,  and 
agreed  that  henceforth  all  requests  for 
visits  must  clear  the  publicity  depart- 
ments of  the  studios  whose  decisions  shall 
be  final.  And,  so  they  won't  run  the  risk 
of  saying  "yes"  to  the  wrong  people  and 
"no"  to  the  right  people,  they  are  saying 
"no"  to  them  all.  the  end 


BUILD  AN  IDEAL  HOME  LIKE  THIS  FOR  $6900 

Payments  less  than  $45  per  month 


Designed  for  solid  comfort,  lasting  value.  Brick 
construction,  full  basement,  hot  water  heat,  hard- 
wood floors,  complete  tile  bath.  Low  cost  is  made 
possible  by  plans  standardized  to  avoid  waste. 

Individual  home  builders  have  been  receiving 
our  help  constantly  for  29  years.  Now,  more  than  a 
million  live  in  our  carefully  planned  homes. 

Send  TODAY  for  two  of  our  new  plan  books — 
BETTER  HOMES  AT  LOWER  COST  and  HOMES 
OF  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW— showing 
illustrations  from  actual  photographs  and  numerous 
floor  plans  for  61  of  America's  Best  Planned  Small 
Homes,  ranging  in  cost  from  $5,000  to  $12,000. 


Enclose  $1  for  both  plan  books,  itemized  cost 
sheet  of  above  design,  also  3  booklets  full  of 
valuable  information  on  building  and  financing. 
Print  name  and  address,  enclose  $  1  and  mail  today. 
Your  money  back  promptly  if  you  do  not  find  the 
help  you  urgently  need. 

Let  us  help  you  own  your  borne. 

STANDARD  HOMES  COMPANY 

Colorado  Building  AL  •   Washington  3,  O.  C. 

If  you  can  pay  rent,  you  can  pay  for  a  home  of  your  own 


WILL  HEART  DISEASE 
GET  YOU? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

ing  the  pregnancy  are  slim.  In  any  case 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  she  will  die 
before  she  is  forty.  Excuse  me  if  I  repeat — 
nearly  a  million  children  have  this 
disease.  Yet  few  of  their  parents  can  af- 
ford the  endless  months  of  convalescence 
needed  to  give  the  child  its  best  chance. 

Look  at  another  common  heart  killer. 
You,  yourself,  develop  high  blood  pres- 
sure. Nobody,  in  your  case,  knows  why. 
You  are  only  34.  You  may  or  may  not 
know  about  it.  But  suddenly  after  a 
hearty  meal,  a  blood  vessel  bursts  in  your 
brain.  Apoplexy,  You  may  die  instantly. 
You  may  survive  until  the  next  attack 
with  one  side  paralyzed.  Or,  depending 
more  on  luck  than  science,  you  may  last 
a  long  time.  Your  friends  say,  "Hear 
about  Joe?  He  had  a  stroke."  Your  doc- 
tor says.  "Take  it  easy,  quit  work." 

Or  you  may  be  older.  At  50  the  walls 
of  your  arteries  may  have  begun  to 
thicken,  and  lose  their  elasticity.  Again, 
nobody  knows  why.  But  as  you  hurry  for 
a  train  you  have  a  frightening  pressure 
in  the  chest  accompanied  by  increasing 
pain  that  is  presently  agonizing.  You  are 
drenched  in  perspiration.  You  lie  on  a 
bench  in  the  station  with  a  crowd  staring 
at  you.  Someone  calls  a  doctor  and  you 
are  taken  to  a  hospital.  Diagnosis:  coro- 
nary thrombosis — a  blood  clot  in  your 
heart.  Treatment?  "Take  it  easy  old  man." 
You  may  get  over  it  and  be  all  right  until 
the  next  one  comes. 

Against  the  heart  and  blood  conduit 
system  there  is  a  gang  of  more  than  30 
different  assassins  at  work,  directing  their 
attention  to  weakening  the  big  heart  mus- 
cle, injuring  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or 
impairing  the  arteries  and  arterioles. 

We  can  take  rheumatic  fever  (with 
rheumatic  heart  disease)  first.  Alone,  it 
ranks  with  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  as  a 
major  chronic  disease.  It  is  responsible 
for  about  40  percent  of  all  heart  disease, 
and  more  than  90  percent  of  childhood 
heart  disease.  Throughout  the  country 
today  it  causes  five  times  as  many  deaths 
as  infantile  paralysis,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
'fever,  cerebral  meningitis,  measles,  and 
whooping  cough  combined. 

Children  are  more  likely  to  come  down 
with  it  at  six,  seven,  or  eight  than  they  are 
after  twelve  or  fourteen.  In  the  course 
of  the  disease  half  the  victims  show  St. 
Vitus  dance,  and  more  than  half  exhibit 
the  symptoms  of  heart  involvement.  One 
of  the  worst  things  about  it  is  that  one 
attack  is  not  apt  to  be  the  last.  In  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  it  comes  back — often 
again  and  again. 

T.  Duckett  Jones  collected  data  on  986 
rheumatic  fever  patients  ten  years  after 
the  first  attack.  Of  that  group  230  had 
died.   Among   the   living   470   had  heart 


impairment  and  for  344  of  those  the 
heart  disease  limited  their  way  of  life. 
Of  the  entire  986  there  were  313  who 
were  normal  people  leading  normal  lives. 
On  the  brighter  side  we  shouldn't  forget 
that.  A  third  were  normal  ten  years  after. 
But  a  fifth  were  dead  and  a  third  lived 
limited  lives. 

Violent  accidents  kill  more  children 
than  any  other  one  cause.  After  that  comes 
rheumatic  fever.  It's  not  a  pretty  picture. 

But  rheumatic  fever  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  childhood.  During  the 
last  war  40,000  men  were  incapacitated  1>\ 
it;  to  care  for  them  adequately  during  the 
rest  of  the  years  they  live,  and  to  look 
out  for  their  families  after  they  die,  is 
going  to  take  many  millions  of  dollars, 
considerably  more  than  has  been  spent  in 
learning  how  to  anticipate  or  cure  the 
disease. 
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How  does  rheumatic  fever  weaken  the 
heart?  It  affects  the  tissue  of  the  heart 
valves,  leaving  them  scarred,  and  less  able 
to  do  their  important  and  amazingly  per- 
fect work.  In  the  same  way  it  weakens  the 
great  heart  muscle. 

Sometimes  the  scarred  and  weakened 
valves  of  the  heart  do  not  fit  together  per- 
fectly. If  between  them  there  is  any  open- 
ing, even  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  is 
already  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  American  Legion  got  into  the  heart 
disease  picture  through  attempting  to  help 
children  of  living  and  dead  Legionnaires. 
The  prevalence  of  rheumatic  fever  and 
rheumatic  heart  disease  was  shocking;  so 
was  the  fact  that  so  little  was  known  about 
its  extent,  its  course,  its  nature,  its  results, 
and  proper  care  for  its  victims.  Here  was  a 
need  that  went  beyond  anything  the  Legion 
could  do. 

But  a  beginning  could  be  made.  Contri- 
butions were  in  order  to  further  medical 
research  where  it  was  so  badly  needed,  in 
rheumatic   fever   and   also   in    the  other 


phases  of  the  killer's  ravages.  In  1946  the 
Legion  contributed  850,000  to  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  organized  to  coordi- 
nate and  direct  various  efforts  to  combat 
heart  disease  in  all  its  different  forms.  And 
important  as  that  contribution  is,  it's  hard- 
ly more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the 
funds  that  are  needed. 

Rheumatic  fever  is  still  a  relatively 
"new"  killer,  in  point  of  recognition.  It 
was  first  proclaimed  to  be  a  terrible  dis- 
ease of  childhood  as  recently  as  1890,  in- 
stead of  being  classed  as  a  malady  of 
"adolescents  and  young  adults." 

By  1930  it  was  noted  that  rheumatic 
fever  usually  followed,  after  a  gap  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  colds  or  other  throat 
troubles  in  which  a  particular  bacterium 
called  streptococcus  hemolyticus  was  pres- 
ent. Today  the  connection  is  generally 
accepted — but  even  now  nobody  knows 
why  it  exists.  In  some  cases  of  strep  sore 
throats  and  other  diseases  (scarlet  fever, 
tonsilitis,  and  so  on)  rheumatic  fever  fol- 
lows, and  in  others  it  doesn't.  Nor  does 
anybody  yet  know  why. 

One  promising  research  at  New  York 
University  by  Dr.  Samuel  Schlamowitz — 
a  project  financed,  incidentally,  by  Legion 
funds — is  investigating  chemical  changes 
which  occur  in  the  blood  stream  of  rheu- 
matic fever  patients.  It  is  even  hoped  (but 
as  yet  no  more  than  that)  that  through 
these  investigations  the  presence  of  rheu- 
matic fever  can  presently  be  detected 
before  it  makes  its  appearance,  by  certain 
specific  blood  analyses.  If  that  can  be  done, 
preventive  treatment  may  be  given  that 
will  head  it  off. 

During  the  past  25  years  only  a  single 
research  in  rheumatic  fever  has  received 
continuous  support — the  one  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute. 

But  what  is  the  proper  care  for  rheu- 
matic fever?  How  can  recurrences  of  it  be 
avoided?  Is  susceptibility  to  it  definitely 
hereditary,  asDr.  May  Wilson,  a  leading 
authority  on  the  subject  believes? 

And  how  can  a  wrong  diagnosis  of  it  be 
avoided?  In  one  county  of  New  York 
State.  16  percent  of  all  school  children  are 
being  treated  as  heart  disease  cases;  in  an 
adjoining  county  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren so  diagnosed  and  treated  is  zero!  The 
difference  is  in  the  diagnosis,  not  in  the 
children.  And  the  fault  is  not  so  much  with 
the  doctors  as  with  the  small  body  of 
knowledge  available  to  help  them  with 
their  decisions. 

It  is  already  believed  that  rheumatic 
fever  children  who  under  adverse  condi- 
tions can  look  forward  only  to  a  life  of 
suffering  and  early  death  can,  with  exactly 
the  right  care,  be  protected  and  brought 
back  almost  to  normal. 

Let's  move  to  Killer  Number  Two.  high 
blood  pressure,  or  "hypertension."  As  you 
walk  down  the  street,  every  sixth  or  sev- 
enth  man  of  middle  age  you  see  is  suffer- 
ing from  it  in  some  degree.  If  you  are  not. 
you  are  just  lucky. 
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It  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  tiny 
arterioles  in  your  blood  circulation  system, 
tighten  up.  The  effect  is  like  screwing  a 
smaller  nozzle  onto  the  garden  hose:  the 
pressure  in  the  hose  itself,  because  the  out- 
let is  more  restricted,  immediately  rises. 
So  does  the  blood  pressure  in  your  larger 
arteries,  threatening,  if  it's  high  enough, 
a  blow-out  somewhere  in  the  system,  per- 
haps a  hemorrhage  in  the  brain. 

What  causes  it?  In  a  few  cases,  appar- 
ently, it  stems  from  kidney  troubles.  In 
others  it  may  be  a  matter  of  heredity. 
There  is  evidence  that  nervous  strain, 
worry  and  anxiety  can  play  some  part  in 
it.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  with 
rheumatic  fever,  nobody  knows. 

So,  except  for  the  generalities  about  food 
and  drink  and  rest  and  exercise,  nobody 
can  yet  tell  you  how  the  killer  is  to  be 
avoided. 

In  recent  years  an  operation  on  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  known  as  a  sym- 
pathectomy has  in  many  cases  relieved 
hypertension.  But  why  should  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system  tighten  up  the  arteri- 
oles? And  under  precisely  what  conditions? 

Nobody  knows. 

Next  we  come  to  hardening  of  the  ar- 
teries. What  a  killer  that  is!  Of  25  million 
persons  in  the  country  over  50  years  of 
age,  15  million  (60  percent)  will  die  of 
heart  or  brain  or  kidney  disease  based  on 
arteriosclerosis  often  associated  with  high 
blood  pressure.  Arteriosclerosis  is  the  high 
hat  name  for  hardening  of  the  arteries. 
You.  when  you  get  there,  will  very  likely 
be  one  of  the  majority. 

But  just  why  will  your  arteries  harden? 
Nobody  yet  knows. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  process  of  ageing 
in  itself  tends  to  make  the  arterial  walls 
less  elastic,  just  as  it  makes  bones  more 
brittle.  But  that  is  obviously  only  a  part  of 
the  answer.  Why  do  the  arteries  harden, 
on  the  average,  10  to  15  years  earlier  in 
men  than  in  women?  And  why  does  it 
manifest  itself  in  some  men  when  they  are 
only  20.  and  in  others  at  40  or  60,  and  in 
some  not  until  80? 

No  one,  as  yet,  has  the  answers.  We  can 
again  blame  heredity,  in  part,  as  in  hyper- 
tension— but  what  else  goes  into  the  hard- 
ening process?  We  don't  know  and  we 
aren't  finding  out  very  fast. 

''But  look  here,"  you  may  have  been 
thinking,  "if  these  heart  troubles  are  any- 
where near  as  widespread  and  as  danger- 
ous as  all  this,  why  haven't  I  heard  more 
about  them?" 

That's  the  main  point  of  this  article — 
that,  and  the  crying  need  for  research, 
which  costs  a  lot  of  money,  to  give  us  more 
information  about,  and  understanding  of, 
such  acute  dangers. 

There  is  no  point  in  writing  all  this  just 
to  be  spectacular,  or  simply  to  scare  the 
reader.  But  we  are  all  too  phlegmatic 
about  heart  disease.  We  accept  it  as  one 
of  the  gambles  of  life.  Yet  with  a  different 
public  attitude  and  with  more  public  con- 
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Advertisement 

From  where  I  sit 
iif  Joe  Marsh 


Sam  Hackney  Reports 
on  the  U.S.A. 

Sam  Hackney  and  the  missus  just 
returned  from  a  trailer  trip  around 
the  country.  They're  tired,  and  glad 
to  be  home,  but  mighty  impressed  with 
what  they  saw. 

As  Sam  reports — every  section  has 
something  different;  a  different  way 
of  talking;  different  tastes  in  food  and 
drink;  different  laws  and  customs.  But 
bigger  than  all  these  differences  is  the 
American  spirit  of  tolerance  that  lets 
us  live  united  in  peace. 

"Of  course,"  says  Sam,  "you  run 
into  intolerance  from  time  to  time. 
Individuals  who  criticize  another's 
right  to  speak  his  mind;  enjoy  a  glass 
of  beer;  or  work  at  any  trade  he 
chooses.  But  those  are  the  exceptions 
— and  we're  even  tolerant  of  them!" 

From  where  I  sit,  more  of  us  ought 
to  make  a  trip  like  the  Hackneys — to 
realize  firsthand  how  much  bigger 
America  is  than  its  many  differences 
and  how  tolerance  of  all  those  dif- 
ferences is  just  the  very  thing  that 
makes  us  strong. 
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cern  for  action  many  forms  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease  might  become  controllable. 

The  fact  is  that  until  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  importance  of  heart  and  arterial 
disease  has  been  largely  unrecognized  by 
both  the  public  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Even  now,  the  knowledge  of  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deaths  the 
heart  killer  causes  is  still  spreading  slow- 
ly. And  as  for  research,  heart  disease  has 
been  treated  up  to  now,  and  is  still  being 
treated,  as  medicine's  unloved  stepchild. 

In  some  phases  of  the  killer's  work  the 
Life  Insurance  Medical  Research  Fund  is 
underwriting  more  than  50  researches.  At 
Vanderbilt  University,  for  instance.  Dr. 
John  Burch  is  transplanting  tiny  blood 
vessels  from  a  monkey's  internal  works  to 
the  forward  portion  of  the  eye,  where  they 
can  be  closely  studied.  This  is  to  learn 
more  about  hypertension.  At  the  University 
of  Georgia,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hamilton  is  studying 
the  elasticity  of  arteries.  And  so  on. 

Still  the  heart  detectives  on  the  killer's 
trail  are  few  and  far  between.  There  are 
today  in  the  country  2.564  accredited  eye 
specialists.  There  are  3.988,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialists.  But  up  to  last  March 
there  were  only  360  specialists  in  cardio- 
vascular diseases. 

Your  children's  future,  and  your  own, 
are  definitely  endangered  until  more  is 
known  on  how,  in  his  evil  mugging,  the 
heart  disease  killer  gets  his  results.  As  one 
specialist  writes  concerning  hypertension: 


"With  high  blood  pressure  it  is  wise  to 
use  moderation  in  everything,  to  avoid 
chronic  fatigue,  over-eating  and  over- 
weight, to  cultivate  calmness  without 
worrying  and  to  hope  that  research  will 
soon  find  a  better  remedy." 

Exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
about  arteriosclerosis  and  rheumatic  fever. 

The  American  Heart  Association,  at  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  was  started  in 
1922.  In  1944  it  sponsored  a  conference 
that  resulted  in  a  Council  on  Rheumatic 
Fever.  Last  Spring  saw  the  formation  of 
the  Helen  Hay  Whitney  Foundation  for 
rheumatic  fever  research. 

To  see  how  much  more  money  the  AHA 
needs  for  heart  disease  research,  if  the 
killer  is  really  to  be  arrested,  look  at  these 
figures,  and  then  paste  'em  up  on  the  wall: 

In  1940,  $525  was  available  for  each 
case  of  infantile  paralysis;  $2.13  for  each 
cancer  case,  and  17  cents  for  each  heart 
disease  patient.  In  1945  the  amounts  con- 
tributed to  leading  health  associations 
worked  out  as  follows:  To  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  $13,- 
490.72  for  each  death  from  polio;  to  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  $292.92 
for  each  death  from  T.B. ;  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  $22.54  for  each  death  from 
cancer;  and  to  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, seven  cents  for  each  death  from 
heart  disease. 

Brother,  do  you  want  to  live? 

THE  END 


doned  the  tilling  of  the  land  and  are  flock- 
ing to  the  towns  for  protection.  In  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  eight  million,  there  are 
250.000  refugees.  Public  works  along  high- 
ways were  mined  and  blown  up.  Buildings 
were  indiscriminately  dynamited.  All  mov- 
able property  was  looted.  Unsurmountable 
problems  of  housing  and  feeding  the  desti- 
tute refugees  have  some  how  to  be  tackled 
by  local  authorities.  The  whole  effort  of 
reconstruction  has  been  greviously  im- 
paired. 

The  guerrillas  themselves  have  mostly 
been  recruited  from  among  the  population 
which,  in  pre-war  days,  was  scattered  along 
the  northern  border  of  Greece.  A  few 
thousand  of  this  group  are  Slav-speaking. 
Greece  could  have  exchanged  this  popula- 
tion in  the  mid-twenties,  but,  in  a  spirit 
of  clemency,  did  not  do  so.  The  generosity 
of  the  Greek  people  was  repaid  in  the 
most  shocking  manner.  Almost  all  of  this 
alien  group  served  as  henchmen  of  the 
Nazis  during  the  occupation  of  Greece  by 
the  Axis.  Thirty  thousand  enrolled  in  the 
political  clubs  established  by  the  Bul- 
garians in  the  Greek  territory  which  they 
controlled.  When  the  Nazis  retreated  from 
Greece  these  collaborationists  followed  in 
their  wake,  in  order  to  escape  punishment 
as  war  criminals.  They  now  return  to 
Greece  as  champions  of  "democracy." 

These  guerrilla  bands  also  include  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Bulgarian  secret  police, 
who,  at  the  time  when  they  were  closely 
collaborating  with  the  Germans,  were 
known  as  Okhrana.  In  addition,  these 
bands  contain  common  criminals  who  were 
let  out  of  the  prisons  by  ELAS;  about 
5,000  of  these  ex-prisoners  sought  refuge 
in  Yugoslavia  after  their  unsuccessful  up- 
rising. They  were  concentrated  in  the 
Bulkes  camp  which  has  been  called  a 
"military  academy  of  terrorism."  There  is 
also  a  small  group  of  men  who  were  im- 
pressed into  the  guerrilla  bands  under 
penalty  of  death  for  them  and  their  kin. 

The  guerrillas  use  a  wide  assortment 
of  war  supplies,  mainly  of  British  and 
German  make.  The  German  origin  of  some 
of  the  weapons  is  self-explanatory.  As  far 
as  the  British  material  is  concerned,  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  reports 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  interna- 
tional press  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  supplied  Tito's  army  with  new 
weapons.  The  weapons  made  available 
during  the  war  by  the  Allied  Command 
to  Tito's  army  were  turned  over  to  the 
guerrilla  bands  operating  in  Greece.  It 
should  be  added  that  all  the  material  sup- 
plied by  the  Allied  Command  to  the  ELAS 
was  carefully  stored  in  caches  throughout 
Greece  and  is  also  used  by  the  guerrillas. 
I  have  seen  the  arms,  uniforms,  forage- 
caps and  ammunition  which  were  taken 
from  guerrillas  who  were  killed  or  taken 
prisoner,  and  many  pieces  of  this  equip- 
ment bear  Yugoslavian  markings  or  the 
stamp  of  the  hammer  and  sickle. 
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Majesty,  but  there  was  no  immediate  so- 
lution to  offer.  I  had  never  seen  him  so 
worried  but  so  determined.  When  I  left, 
he  was  still  standing  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow, deep  in  thought.  That's  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  alive. 

The  communists  began  plotting  their 
campaign  in  Greece  long  before  the  war 
ended.  The  communist-sponsored  under- 
ground army,  known  as  ELAS,  had  secured 
a  large  amount  of  military  equipment 
from  the  Allies  and  over  1.000.000  gold 
sovereigns.  When  the  Germans  started 
their  retreat  from  Greece,  the  ELAS,  eager 
to  concentrate  on  seizing  the  government, 
readily  entered  into  signed  pacts  with  the 
German  commanders,  guaranteeing  them  a 
safe  withdrawal,  inviting  the  German  sol- 
diers to  join  their  ranks. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  retreating  Ger- 
mans, the  ELAS  massed  their  forces 
around  Athens  and  tried  to  grab  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  bold  gamble  for  high 
stakes.  It  failed.  But  in  its  failing,  how 
many  innocent  people  paid  for  this  hor- 
dendous  crime  with  their  lives! 

Its  coup  having  been  unsuccessful,  the 
sixth  column  now  devised  a  new  technique: 
sustained  propaganda  plus  guerrilla  war. 
Pamphlets,  posters,  books,  and  radio  mes- 
sages were  brought  into  play,  with  the 
basic  propaganda  idea  founded  on  abuse 


of  the  word  "democracy."  Slogans  such  as 
"Death  to  the  British,  Death  to  the  Greek 
leaders,"  were  smeared  across  walls  and, 
later  in  the  campaign,  a  full-scale  hue  and 
cry  was  raised  against  "American  imperial- 
ism." I  remember  one  slogan  that  was 
painted  across  the  side  of  a  house:  "Gris- 
wold  is  Gauleiter  of  Greece."  (Dwight 
Griswold  is  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  aid 
mission  in  Greece.)  The  propaganda  pro- 
gram included  also  a  campaign  to  stir  the 
sympathies  of  liberals  the  world  over  by 
picturing  the  communist  guerrillas  as  op- 
pressed democrats  and  innocent  victims  of 
a  tyrannical  government. 

Riding  the  wave  of  sympathy  stirred  up 
by  this  propaganda,  these  "oppressed  dem- 
ocrats" poured  over  Greece's  northern  bor- 
ders, into  the  villages  of  Macedonia.  The 
details  of  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  villages  are  known  to  the  world. 
Even  today,  villages  are  being  burned  to 
the  ground,  dead  and  wounded  left  in  the 
streets.  According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Greek  Minister  of  Public  Order,  the 
communists  have  killed  45,214  civilians, 
over  and  above  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
armed  forces.  Casualties  among  the  civilian 
population  number  over  100,000.  But  there 
is  much  more  to  the  picture  than  that: 
guerrilla  warfare  is  spreading  terror  over 
the  countryside.  The  peasants  have  aban- 
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But  despite  the  terror  and  destruction 
which  the  guerrillas  have  spread  across 
our  land,  the  communist  master  minds 
have  found  no  way  of  reaching  the  objec- 
tive which  they  prize  the  most — the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  people.  Recently,  I  went  on 
a  tour  of  the  entire  area  that  has  been 
hardest  hit  by  the  communist  bands — 
Thrace,  Western  Thrace,  Macedonia  and 
Western  Macedonia.  Representatives  of 
both  the  English  and  American  press  were 
in  my  party.  Everywhere  I  went  I  found 
large  groups  of  farmers,  assembled  to 
discuss  their  problems  with  me,  eager  to 
let  me  know,  how  they  felt  about  the 
guerrillas  and  what  they  had  done  to  their 
property  and  families.  Women  in  mourn- 
ing were  a  common  sight.  It  was  thrilling 
to  hear  these  people  say,  almost  to  a 
man,  that  they  would  hold  their  ground 
and  resist  the  communist  raiders,  these 
people  who  had  already  suffered  so  ter- 
ribly during  the  Axis  war  and  who  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  luxury  of  peace. 

Where  do  the  guerrillas  come  from? 
How  are  they  trained  and  armed?  What 
motivates  them?  The  whole  world  knows 
the  answers  to  these  questions  as  a  result 
of  the  thorough  investigation  conducted 
on  the  spot  by  an  international  commis- 
sion established  by  the  Security  Council: 
"Yugoslavia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Bul- 
garia and  Albania  are  supporting  guerrilla 
warfare  in  Greece."  The  Commission  has 
indicated  that  Greece's  northern  neighbors 
are  acting  in  unison  and  with  singleness 
of  purpose.  It  is  only  accidental  that  Yugo- 
slavia, because  of  her  geographical  situa- 
tion is  taking  a  more  important  part.  I 
have  examined  the  coordination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  three  countries  and  their 
collaboration,  aimed  at  the  enslavement  of 
Greece,  is  so  complete  that  I  can  only 
conclude  that  their  action  is  not  disap- 
proved by  the  one  nation  which  could 
stop  this  aggression  by  raising  its  hand. 

The  bonds  of  friendship  between  Greece 
and  Y  ugoslavia,  wrought  in  common  strug- 
gle, have  been  loosened  by  the  reckless 
policies  of  Tito's  dictatorial  regime.  As 
early  as  October,  1944,  Yugoslavia  openly 
stated  her  aim  to  interfere  in  Greece's 
internal  affairs.  On  November  6  of  that 
year.  General  Milovan  Djilas,  intimate  po- 
litical collaborator  of  Marshal  Tito,  de- 
livered an  official  speech  in  Belgrade  in 
which  he  said  that  in  Greece  there  was 
not  a  sufficiently  strong  force  to  organize 
a  serious  and  efficient  resistance  to  the 
government's  chauvinistic  policy  which  "is 
aiming  to  subject  to  terror  our  Macedonian 
population."  In  plain  words,  he  was  call- 
ing for  a  rebellion  in  Greece  proper — and 
this,  just  a  few  weeks  after  the  Nazi~  had 
evacuated  our  country.  Almost  one  month 
to  the  day  after  Gen.  Djilas'  speech,  on 
the  3rd  day  of  December,  the  communist 
uprising  took  place  in  Athens. 

After  the  rebellion  had  been  quelled, 
the    insurrectionists   escaped   into  Yugo- 
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".  .  .  WHAT  A  BROTHER!  He  can  fix  everything — but  his  own  hair! 
His  hair  is  dull  and  tangled  ...  it  never  looks  combed.  Look  at  that 
loose  dandruff  .  .  .  he's  got  Dry  Scalp.  Here's  where  /  can  help  him! 
I'll  tell  him  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!" 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT,  this  is  the  same  man.  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  can 
help  you,  too!  For  better-looking  hair,  a  better-feeling  scalp,  try  a 
few  drops  a  day  ...  It  checks  loose  dandruff  and  other  signs  of 
Dry  Scalp.  Remember, 'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  contains  no  alcohol  or 
other  drying  ingredients.  Use  it  also  with  massage  before  every 
shampoo.  It  gives  double  care ...  to  both  scalp  and  hair  .  .  .  and  it's 
more  economical  than  other  hair  tonics,  too. 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE  MARK® 

More  bottles  sold  today  than  any  other  hair  tonic 


A  Letter 
to  the  President 

(Commending  him  for  his  stand  on  the  supreme 
•necessity  of  Universal  Military  Training) 

I  crave  the  honor  of  this  slender  note 

To  you,  dear  President.  You  have  my  vote 

Of  utter  confidence  in  your  firm  stand 

To  train  the  youth  of  our  beloved  land 

In  military  exercise,  and  zeal 

For  all  that  builds  a  stronger  commonweal. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  dubious 

Of  those  who  hold  as  passing  curious 

Your  formulary  for  our  future  peace! 

It  is  the  only  way  till  wars  shall  cease, 

And  all  the  earth,  with  right  of  freemen's  choice, 

Serves  God  with  undivided  arm  and  voice 

I  am  a  soldier,  too.  I  know  the  hell 

Of  war;  the  horror  of  the  bursting  shell, 

The  loss  of  life,  the  pain  of  wounded  men. 

Yet,  I  would  go  through-  all  of  it  again, 

To  repel  tyranny,  keep  free  men  free, 

And  make  my  land  a  shrine  for  Liberty. 

I  do  not  want  another  Valley  Forge, 

For  I  was  there... I  know!  Your  servant,  George. 

(Washington) 
Rev.  Joseph  Forster  Hogben 


slavia  and  took  along  with  them  a  large 
number  of  civilian  hostages  for  "protec- 
tion." In  1946,  I  had  a  conference  with 
Tsangar,  minister  of  Yugoslavia  in  Athens, 
at  which  I  requested  that  the  hostages  be 
returned  to  Greece.  Tsangar  went  to  Bel- 
grade to  confer  and  when  he  returned  he 
informed  me  that  the  Greek  hostages  were 
being  kept  in  a  village  near  Belgrade 
and  that  they  were  being  taken  care  of. 
I  asked  for  a  list  of  their  names  but 
Tsangar  said  that  no  names  could  be 
divulged.  "Don't  worry,"  he  said,  "they 
are  very  happy."  To  this  day,  none  of  these 
Greek  civilians  have  been  j-eturned.  It  has 
been  reported  to  me  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  they  have  been  put  to  death. 
I  have  protested  to  the  Yugoslavian  gov- 
ernment and  demanded  the  return  of  our 
citizens  but  Tito's  office  "knows  nothing." 

The  communist  party  has  legal  status 
in  Greece.  The  Greek  constitution  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press 
and  freedom  of  association.  Never  have 
these  provisions  been  more  liberally  ap- 
plied than  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
almost  a  hundred  communist  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which  are  freely  printed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  country.  As 
there  is  no  censorship  of  any  kind,  these 
publications  are  lavish  in  their  slander  and 
abuse  which  they  heap  on  everybody  who 
does  not  share  their  faith  in  communist 
dictatorship. 

I  firmly  believe  that  should  the  Greek 
Communists  be  stripped  of  foreign  assist- 
ance in  men  and  funds,  their  aggressive 
activities  would  amount  to  zero.  According 
to  the  report  submitted  by  the  International 
corps  of  observers  who  were  present  at 
the  1946  elections,  the  communists  in 
Greece  amount  to  not  more  than  9.3  per- 
cent of  the  electorate.  This  conclusion  was 
based  on  a  scientifically  conducted  poll. 

The  possibility  of  a  communist  coup, 
which  has  been  hanging  over  our  heads 
for  so  long,  is  now  waning.  It  was  greatest 
when  Greece,  without  material  equipment, 
had  to  fight  back  single-handedly  against 
the  attack  from  the  north.  Greece  is  no 
longer  alone. 

But  the  fight  is  by  no  means  over.  Mr. 
Gromyko  angrily  charged  us  with  push- 
ing the  U.  S.  and  Russia  into  war.  How 
can  anyone  make  such  an  assertion  with 
a  straight  face?  Greece  would  be  the  first 
victim  of  such  a  terrible  conflict.  It  is 
Greece's  tragic  destiny  to  be  in  the  cross- 
roads of  East  and  West. 

I  have  often  been  asked  by  American 
newsmen  if  I  think  the  United  States 
should  maintain  a  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  for  the  world's 
largest  naval  powers  to  maintain  segments 
of  their  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since 
the  Mediterranean  is  really  the  doorway 
to  all  sea  communications  the  world  over, 
it  only  stands  to  reason  that  the  United 
States  should  help  keep  it  open. 
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As  for  the  friction  that  has  developed 
in  the  United  Nations  with  the  Slav  bloc 
as  the  major  irritant,  I  think  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  understandable 
sparring.  There  exists  now  two  large,  eco- 
nomic and  ideological  groups,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  democratic,  each  trying  to  exert 
its  influence  in  world  affairs,  the  one 
trying  to  impose  totalitarianism,  the  other 
using  its  influence  to  help  preserve  free 
government  and  respect  for  the  individual's 
rights.  But  in  the  conduct  of  world  gov- 
ernment, and  the  conduct  of  individual 
governments,  I  think  we  must  insist  on 
the  principle  of  rule  by  majority. 

We  warred  against  totalitarianism.  Must 
we  now  exist  under  it,  as  if  we  had  lost 
the  war?  We  must  struggle  somehow  to 
obliterate  this  scourge  by  peaceful  means. 
The  situation  in  Macedonia  is  the  touch- 
stone of  the  young  U.  N.  When  the  League 
of  Nations  would  not,  or  could  not,  at 
the  proper  time,  oppose  imperialist  Japan's 
attack  on  China  and  fascist  Italy's  attack 
on  Ethiopia,  it  signed  its  own  death  war- 
rant. Greece  is  one  nation,  you  may  be 
sure,  which  will  keep  up  the  struggle  for 
democracy  as  she  understands  it.  No 
amount  of  bait  can  lure  her  into  the  Slav 
constellation.  the  end 

THEY  ALMOST  GOT 
WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

factured  to  supply  to  some  of  the  Tory 
units  he  organized  in  America  in  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

From  1777  to  1780  Ferguson  was  a 
scourge  to  the  Revolutionists.  With  the 
backing  of  many  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prominent  families  in  America,  he 
organized  Tory  militia  who  were  far  more 
deadly  than  the  British  regulars.  His  path 
never  again  crossed  that  of  Washington. 

On  the  6th  of  October  1780  the  deadly 
American  backwoods  riflemen  finally 
caught  up  with  Ferguson  at  King's  Moun- 
tain. By  brilliant  maneuver  and  superb 
shooting  the  backwoodsmen  cornered  and 
chopped  up  the  Tory  units,  inflicting  losses 
of  over  five  to  one.  When  one  of  our 
marksmen  finally  lined  up  his  sights  on 
Ferguson  for  the  kill,  the  battle  was  over 
— the  enemy  surrendered.  British  history 
says,  "The  victims  were  of  course  Ameri- 
cans, for  it  was  not  Mother  Country  and 
Colonies,  but  two  Colonial  factions  that 
fought  so  savagely  in  Carolina."  (Actually 
Ferguson  had  about  110  British  regulars 
as  well  as  the  1000  Tories.) 

Our  fighting  fathers  carried  the  Fergu- 
son breech  loaders,  off  with  them,  and 
today  only  a  few  are  known  to  be  in 
existence.  Ironically  enough  the  one  now 
in  the  Smithsonian  Museum  in  Washington 
was  donated  by  a  member  of  the  De  Pey- 
ster  family  of  New  York,  one  of  whose 
ancestors  was  an  aide  to  Ferguson. 

Somewhere  in  the  hills  of  the  Carolinas 
of  Virginia  descendants  of  the  backwoods- 
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Free  \or  Asthma 
During  Winter 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp- 
tomatic relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Caution!  Use  only  as  directed.  Address 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  638-B  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagara  St.  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 
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men  may  still  possess  a  few  Fergusons.  If 
you  should  have  a  breech  loading  flintlock 
rifle  which  exposes  the  breech  by  drop- 
ping a  screw  plug  when  the  trigger  guard 
is  given  a  single  turn,  you  have  an  antique 
which  may  be  worth  a  small  fortune.  And 
•who  knows,  you  may  even  have  the  very 
rifle  which  for  a  moment  in  1777  controlled 
the  very  destiny  of  America! 

Why  the  Shortage  of 
Sporting  Arms? 

Our  arms  and  ammunition  makers  have 
been  severely  criticized  for  failure  to  meet 
consumer  demands  for  sporting  needs 
since  the  war  ended.  Much  of  this  criticism 
proved  to  be  unwarranted  when  the  writer 
and   Legion   Magazine   officials  recently 


made  an  unbiased  study  of  the  actual 
situation. 

The  average  soldier  who  saw  the  mir- 
acles of  production  accomplished  during 
the  war  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
long  continued  shortages  in  sporting 
equipment.  It  is  hoped  that  this  first-hand 
report  will  clarify  the  situation. 

The  period  of  material  shortages  is 
pretty  well  over  now,  manufacturers  gen- 
erally have  large  stocks  of  basic  materials 
on  hand  and  labor  conditions  are  good 
with  most  manufacturers.  Indeed,  most 
arms  and  ammunition  plants  have  far  larg- 
er staffs  than  before  the  war,  and  their 
average  output  is  currently  higher  per 
worker  because  of  improved  machinery 
and  more  efficient  methods.  For  a  time 
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conditions  were  somewhat  unsettled'  as 
veterans  were  rehired.  In  general  they 
have  now  readjusted  themselves  and  are 
again  functioning  as  capable  workers. 

Then  what's  wrong?  First  and  foremost, 
the  pent-up  demand.  Warehouse  and  deal- 
ers' stocks  were  exhausted  during  the  war 
years  when  there  was  little  or  no  commer- 
cial production  in  most  plants.  Today  all 
desirable  items  still  have  to  be  allocated  to 
dealers  in  order  to  assure  fair  distribution. 
The  domestic  supply  has  not  caught  up 
with  the  demand,  and  it  may  well  be  a 
couple  of  years  before  it  will.  Meanwhile 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  sudden 
military  demand  to  fill  our  government 
commitments  to  China,  Greece,  Turkey  or 
South  America. 

Countless  numbers  of  American  com- 
mercial arms  were  shipped  to  Britain  dur- 
ing the  emergency  there,  thereby  draining 
off  our  reserves.  Several  milbon  new 
shooters  and  hunters  have  come  out  of  the 


service.  Meanwhile  a  new  group  of  young 
shooters  reaches  maturity  each  year. 
These  factors  add  up  to  a  tremendous  de- 
mand which  requires  time  to  supply. 

When  we  think  of  the  millions  of  car- 
bines which  poured  out  of  the  factories, 
we  tend  to  forget  that  besides  Winchester 
who  developed  it,  12  other  firms  made  this 
arm.  The  standardization  of  manufacture, 
of  inspection  and  assembly  of  war  weapons 
permits  using  a  maximum  number  of  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  workers  who  just 
go  through  the  same  motions  mechanically 
and  almost  tirelessly. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  those  large  scale 
methods  and  techniques  when  manufactur- 
ing for  the  commercial  market — only  the 
smaller  companies  manufacturing  price 
items  in  volume  for  the  great  mail  order 
companies  can  even  attempt  such  a  system. 

The  larger  manufacturers  have  to  pro- 
duce a  wide  variety  of  models;  a  wide 
choice  of  cabbers,  stocks,  barrel  lengths, 


HYSTERICAL  HISTORY — by  Wallgren 


"We  cannot  tell  a  lie,  Sarjint — We  chopped  down 
the  cherry-tree  with  our  HP  hatchets — «««!!" 


sights  and  finishes.  Furthermore  they  can- 
not turn  their  entire  facilities  over  to 
grinding  out  one  model.  Dealers'  orders 
are  for  a  variety  of  types  and  specifica- 
tions, and  there  is  a  limit  to  what  they 
can  sell  in  one  particular  class.  Production 
must  be  balanced  or  everyone  will  suffer. 

By  and  large  the  finish  and  fitting  of 
commercial  models  requires  far  higher 
skill  and  far  more  attention  to  detail  than 
any  wartime  production.  This  in  turn 
means  that  there  are  fewer  qualified  men 
available  to  do  the  work,  and  that  their 
output  is  much  slower.  In  the  field  of  fine 
firearms  manufacture  there  is  no  substitute 
for  human  skills  for  the  finishing  touches. 
When  we  think  of  "interchangeable  parts" 
we  think  of  rapid  machine  manufacture; 
but  we  overlook  the  careful  handwork  nec- 
essary in  every  phase  of  manufacture  and 
assembly  to  produce  the  outstanding  com- 
mercial arms  for  which  our  major  manu- 
facturers are  noted. 

Better  be  patient.  The  longer  you  wait — ■ 
within  reason! — the  more  skill  the  fitters 
and  finishers  will  have  recaptured  and  the 
better  gun  you'll  get.  In  case  you  are 
interested  in  statistics,  it  takes  a  first  class 
assembler  a  full  day  to  produce  just  four 
good  fitted  triggers  on  first  class  rifles  or 
shotguns. 

There  is  really  no  withholding  of  stocks. 
The  manufacturers  are  shipping  as  fast  as 
they  can  make  the  goods.  Anyone  under 
pressure  may  let  standards  slip  to  meet 
orders.  Our  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
avoid  that.  You  can  help  by  being  patient. 

A  visit  to  the  Remington-Peters  plant  at 
Bridgeport  showed  a  brilliantly  planned 
system  of  operation  which  is  turning  out 
vast  quantities  of  the  calibers  and  gauges 
of  ammunition  most  in  demand.  Three 
shifts  were  operating  on  six-day  schedules. 
In  this  plant  alone  millions  of  caliber  .22 
rim  fire  cartridges  were  being  made  every 
working  day,  each  one  of  which  requires 
45  separate  operations.  And  the  .22  caliber 
cartridges,  of  course,  were  just  one  of  the 
many  calibers  and  gauges  of  ammunition 
being  turned  out.  Incidentally,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  90  percent  of  this 
output  is  for  domestic  use. 

A  visit  to  the  Western-Winchester  car- 
tridge plant  showed  various  departments 
running  several  shifts  turning  out  far 
greater  quantities  than  ever  before  in  their 
history.  Here  again  ammunition  was  being 
shipped  as  fast  as  it  was  produced.  The 
major  manufacturers  are  certainly  doing 
all  they  can  to  meet  market  demands. 

What  about  prices?  Admittedly  all 
items  are  rising  in  cost.  Materials  cost 
more,  wages  are  higher,  depreciation  costs 
increase  as  machinery  use  is  speeded  up. 
The  consumer  must  .stand  all  these  in- 
creases in  guns  just  as  well  as  in  bread, 
milk  or  shoes.  However,  considering  the 
materials,  operations  and  plant  costs  nec- 
essary to  make  guns  and  ammunition, 
prices  as  a  whole  are  not  out  of  line. 

THE  END 
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HOW  YOU  HELP  DRAW 
COMIC  STRIPS 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Laughing  Matter."  But  Salo,  who  really 
meant  the  idea  as  a  laugh,  discovered  the 
gag  incensed  the  dentists.  As  a  result,  the 
artist  apologized  and  assured  the  dental 
profession  he  would  never  kid  them  again. 

Syndicates  and  newspapers  have  set  up 
standards  on  taboos.  Not  all  organizations 
have  the  same  likes  or  dislikes.  Syndicates 
do  not  permit  artists  to  show  snakes  in  their 
strips  since  editors  don't  like  them.  A  mid- 
west paper  once  suspended  Frank  Wil- 
lard's  comic  strip,  Moon  Mullins,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  because  Willard  showed  Little 
Egypt  with  a  trained  snake. 

Referring  to  a  cop  as  a  flajfoot  will  draw 
the  ire  of  the  police,  and  using  the  expres- 
sion '"Golly  Moses,"  as  several  cartoonists 
have,  will  get  the  artists  in  hot  water  with 
religious  organizations.  Men  of  the  cloth 
have  protested  comic  strip  characters  being 
married  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Newspapers  nurse  comics  as  they  would 
a  growing  baby.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  next  to  front  page  news,  comics 
sell  the  paper. 

Recently  a  Federal  Judge  in  Newark 
said  that  "comics  are  an  integral  part"  of 
the  modern  newspaper.  "Consternation 
reigns,"  said  the  Judge,  "in  many  house- 
holds at  the  mere  prospect  of  being  cut  off 
from  their  favorite  characters,  however 
fatuous  they  may  seem  to  an  objective 
observer.  Probably  more  readers  anxiously 
awaited  the  birth  of  Gravel  Gertie's  child. 
Sparkle  Plenty,  than  that  of  the  United 
Nations." 

The  earliest  known  sample  of  comic 
strip  was  copied  from  a  rock  shelter  in 
Cogul.  Spain.  It  depicted  a  buffalo  hunt, 
and  dated  back  to  about  2500  B.C.  The 
basic  features  of  the  comic  strip,  however, 
was  not  fully  developed  until  the  19th 
century  when  comic  sequenc  ism  to 
appear  in  European  and  American  publi- 
cations. Sometime  in  1894,  R.  F.  Outcault, 
who  created  the  Yellow  Kid  and  Buster 
Brown  strips,  drew  his  first  series  of  strips 
for  the  New  York  World.  He  depicted  the 
funny  antics  of  a  clown  and  a  dog.  In  1897, 
Rudolph  Dirks  drew  his  first  page  of  the 
Katzen jammer  Kids,  and  today,  fifty  years 
•  later.  Dirks  is  employing  the  same  formula 
in  The  Captain  and  the  Kids  for  United 
Features  Syndicate. 

In  the  early  1930"s.  however,  another 
basic  change  came  about  in  comic  strips. 
The  "funnies,"  as  they  were  called,  and 
still  are  called  that  by  many  people  today, 
were  joined  by  the  so-called  straight  ad- 
venture strips  exemplified  by  Bruce  Gentry, 
Rip  Kirby  and  Terry  and  the  Pirates.  How- 
ever, the  gag-a-day  comic  strip  is  still 
popular  and  many  syndicates  prefer  this 
kind  of  strip  to  the  straight  story  comics 
like  Mark  Trail,  Orphan  Annie  and  others 
of  its  kind.  As  a  variety  of  strips  began  to 
appear,  there  also  developed  a  variety  of 
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This  year  get  a  Johnson  outboard  motor. 
Get  out  on  the  water...  and  GO!  There's  no 
other  thrill  like  it.  5  great  models  to 
choose  from  —  each  one  proved  by  years 
of  use,  in  the  hands  of  thousands  ot  owners, 
under  all  conditions  of  service.  Noted  for 
top  quality,  DEPENDable  performance.  Ask 
any  fisherman!  See  your  Johnson  Dealer. 
Look  for  his  name  under  "Outboard  Motors" 
in  your  classified  phone  book. 
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McNess  Business 

It's  no  trick  to  make 
good  money  when  you 
use  your  car  as  a  McNess  "Store 
on  Wheels."  Farmers  buy  everything 
they  can  from  McNess  Men  because 
McNess  Products  are  tops  in  quality, 
represent  extra  values.  Attractive  busi- 
ness-getting prizes  and  premiums;  also 
money-saving  deals  to  customers  make 
selling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

We  Supply  Capital — Start  Now!  I 

There's  no  better  work  anywhere.  Pays  I 
well,  permanent,  need  no  experience  to  I 
start,  and  we  supply  capital  to  help  you 
get  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money  first  day. 
Write  at  once  for  McNess  Dealer  Book.  It's  FREE. 
Tells  all  —  no  obligation,  (1 ) 

THE  McNESS  CO.,  525  Adams  St..  Freeport.  ill. 
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Designed  for  permanent  living.  Write  today 
-  fpr  a  free  copy  of  Sportsman'*  new  catalog. 
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Can  a  Man  My  Age 
Become  A 

Hotel  Executive 

Even  Though  He  Has  IV  o 
Previous    Hotel  Experience? 

Would  you  like  to  step  into  a  well-paid  position  as  Hotel 
or  Club  Manager,  Purchasing  Agent,  Social  Director,  Res- 
taurant or  Inn  Manager,  Assistant  Manager?  Would  you 
like  to  he  able  to  look  forward  happily  to  the  future?  The 
success  of  Lewis  graduates  from  18  to  50  IHOVES  you  can 
— though  you  never  had  a  minute's  experience  in  hotel 
work. 

Becomes  Hotel   Steward  Although 
He    Knew    Nothing    About  Hotel 
Business. 

"Shortly  after  receiving  my  diploma  from 
the  Lewis  Hotel  Training  School,  I  gave 
up  my  job  in  a  power  plant  and  accepted 
a -position  obtained  for  me  by  the  Lewis 
Placement  Bureau  as  Assistant  to  the 
Manager  of  a  famous  country  club.  Now 
Steward  of  this  350-room  hotel.  Have 
been  here  eleven  months  and  have  had 
three  raises  in  salary,"  writes  C.  P. 
Hearne. 

Step  Into  a  Well-Paid  Hotel  Position 
FREE  Book  Gives  Fascinating  Facts 

Our  FREE  Jiook,  "Your  Big  Opportunity."  explains  how 
you  can  qualify  for  a  well-paid  position  at  home,  in  leisur* 
time  It  tells  how  you  are  registered  FREE  of  extra  cost  in 
tho  Lewis  National  Placement  Service:  shows  how  you  can 
be  a  Lewis  Certified  Employee— certified  to  "make  good" 
when  placed  in  a  position.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW! 


Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training. 
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headaches  for  both  artists  and  syndicates 
from  readers. 

Milt  Gross,  creator  of  the  That's  My 
Pop  comic  strip,  enjoyed  wide-spread 
popularity  with  his  slapstick  comedy. 
Once  lie  did  a  strip  about  a  Jewish  man 
selling  Irish  Sweepstake  tickets.  One  buyer 
said:  "Where  do  you  get  your  Irish  Sweep- 
stake tickets?"  and  the  Jewish  man  re- 
plied: "I  get  them  from  my  relatives  in 
Ireland." 

To  thousands  of  readers  this  was  a  yak, 
a  term  used  as  a  belly-laugh.  To  the  Irish, 
however,  it  was  an  insult  which  they  could 
not  take.  And  to  some  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, the  gag  was  a  gross  mistake.  For 
weeks  Milt  Gross  spent  his  spare  time 
apologizing  to  both  Irish  and  Jewish  organ- 
izations. 

In  another  Milt  Gross  drawing,  the  artist 
thought  he'd  have  fun  by  poking  a  gag  at 
a  union.  So  he  pictured  a  doctor  making  a 
plaster  cast  for  a  patient.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  a  man  from  the  plasterers'  union 
picketed  the  doctor.  To  the  medical  pro- 
fession this  was  a  real  laugh.  But  the 
plasterers'  union  fumed  and  told  Gross  to 
cut  it  out. 

Even  the  Billiard  Academy  Operators 
are  sensitive  about  the  way  a  pool  room 
is  handled  or  drawn.  One  day  a  large  dele- 
gation from  that  organize  called  on 
George  McManus,  father  of  Maggie  and 
Jiggs,  and  pleaded  with  the  artist  to  please 
have  Jiggs,  when  he  has  to,  hide  in  a  bil- 
liard academy,  not  a  pool  room.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  term  pool  room  was 


offensive,  and  gave  the  wrong  impression. 

Although  cartoonists  are  anxious  for 
mail,  they  can't  risk  an  outright  request 
for  it  since  they  may  be  deluged  with  mail 
which  newspapers  hate  to  forward,  and 
which  syndicates  do  not  relish  getting  since 
it  means  extra  work. 

Milton  Branner,  who  draws  Winnie 
Winkle,  once  asked  for  suggestions  for 
Winnie's  clothes  and  he  got  more  than 
15,000  replies.  When  Blondie  was  expect- 
ing Cookie,  second  child  of  the  Bum- 
steads,  Chic  Young  thought  it  would  be  a 
great  idea  for  Blondie  to  ask  suggestions 
for  a  name.  There  followed  a  deluge  of 
40,000  letters,  flooding  the  editors  of  mem- 
ber papers.  Al  Capp's  recent  contest  on 
Lena  The  Hyena  flooded  the  artist  with 
almost  a  million  entries. 

Technical  errors  are  often  depicted  in 
comic  strips,  the  result  of  poor  research 
and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
or  syndicate.  Some  years  ago  Bernard 
Bailey  drew  the  now  defunct  Vic  Jordan 
strip  for  the  P.  M.  syndicate.  Bailey  had 
his  hero  Jordan  steal  an  airplane  to  make 
a  getaway  from  some  villains.  Jordan  ran 
out  of  gas.  He  landed  his  plane  on  an  iso- 
lated field,  and  surreptitiously  syphoned 
gas  from  parked  automobiles  on  a  lonely 
road.  Jordan  poured  the  gas  in  the  plane 
and  with  comparative  ease,  took  off  for 
his  long  destination  without  incident. 
Bailey  later  received  calls  and  letters  from 
aeronautical  engineers  asking  how  he  could 
fly  a  plane  on  automobile  gas  when  they, 
for  years  could  never  get  such  a  result. 


Ueatn  is  a  sensitive  subject  to  comic 
strip  fans.  Death  results  in  lots  of  mail, 
and  creates  unpleasant  situations  for  read- 
ers and  artists.  Before  Sparkle  Plenty  was 
born  to  Gravel  Gertie  and  B.  O.  Plenty, 
there  was  a  wild  rumor  that  the  infant 
would  never  be  born.  Readers  pleaded  with 
the  cartoonist  not  to  kill  off  the  baby. 

When  Milton  CanifT  dreamed  up  a  scene 
showing  the  death  of  Raven  Sherman  in 
Terry  and  the  Pirates  he  was  deluged  with 
mail  offering  sympathy.  A  number  of  let- 
ters were  accompanied  by  beautiful  floral 
offerings.  The  impact  of  Raven's  death 
affected  the  entire  nation.  One  Pennsyl- 
vania paper,  which  did  not  carry  the  strip, 
published  Raven's  death  as  a  front  page 
news  item.  Students  at  Loyola  University 
at  Chicago  gathered  on  the  campus  the 
day  Raven  was  buried  in  the  hills  north  of 
Chunking,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  late 
heroine  by  facing  East  for  a  minute  of 
silence.  To  top  it  off.  Caniff  was  forced  to 
go  on  the  radio  and  explain  Raven's  death. 

When  Orphan  Annie's  dog,  Sandy,  got 
lost,  the  artist  received  a  wire  from  Henry 
Ford:  "Please  do  all  you  can  to  help 
Annie  find  Sandy.  We  are  all  interested." 

Though  artists  and  syndicates  have  the 
general  taboos  implanted  in  their  instruc- 
tion list,  there  will  always  be  comic  strips 
which,  for  some  minor  or  major  reason, 
will  be  subjected  to  reader  censorship. 
Once  the  reader  applies  censorship,  there 
is  hardly  anything  an  artist  can  do.  In 
fact,  it's  the  reader's  hand  that  guides  the 
artist's  pen.  THE  END 


OSCAR  AND  THE  FLIER  FELLERS 


that  so  far  as  the  outside  world  was  con- 
cerned I  hadn't  even  heard  of  places  like 
Adak,  Shemya,  and  Chichigof  up  to  a  few 
weeks  before — thought  I  was  training  for 
the  African  theatre. 

"Dat's  var,  keed,"  he  chuckled,  meshing 
his  gears.  "Veil,  I  be  seein'  you  around' 
.  .  .  gotta  make  road  outta  dis  goddam 
mess."  I  watched  a  moment  as  he  batted 
his  snarling  monster  into  a  solid  wall  of 
lava  rock. 

I  learned  more  about  my  Good  Samari- 
tan from  an  Army  Engineer  friend  who 
supervised  the  civilian  labor  camp.  Oscar 
was  kingpin  of  a  gang  of  rough  guys 
gleaned  from  stateside  logging  camps  and 
oil  fields.  Too  old  or  physically  unable  to 
make  the  military  grade,  they  had  volun- 
teered for  service  in  combat  zones,  sans 
weapons.  My  bulldozer  jockey  was  better 
known  as  Ironhead,  a  sobriquet  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman  had  earned  the  day  a 
raiding  group  of  Jap  twin-engined  Betties 
had  swooped  down  on  the  fighter  strip  he 
was  constructing.  Caught  unawares,  while 
chugging  down  the  strip,  Oscar  had  been 
conked  witli  a  bomb  fragment.  The  blow 
would  have  brained  a  lesser  man  than 
my  230-pound  Paul  Bunyan.  He  had 
merely  rubbed  snow  into  his  noggin,  roared 
defiance  and  carried  on  his  job. 


(Continued  'from  page  14) 
But  he  wasn't  so  hard.  I  caught  him 
bullying  our  PX  sergeant,  no  inconsequen- 
tial matter,  into  selling  him  whole  weeks' 
rations  of  candy  bars  and  cigarets  so  he 
could  visit  the  various  base  hospitals  to 
dispense  a  little  cheer.  The  story  was 
that  Ironhead  felt  his  civilian  status  keenly, 
especially  the  business  of  collecting  big 
wages. 

"Flier  fellers"  were  his  pets.  His  favorite 
pastime  was  to  visit  our  quarters  at  night 
to  listen  to  the  gab  and  tell  tales.  Not 
nosey,  you  understand.  He  knew  his  se- 
curity discipline  as  well  as  we  did;  and 
whenever  our  talk  would  get  around  to 
operational  stuff  he  would  lurch  to  his 
huge  feet  and  shove  off  with  a  wave  of 
his  ham-like  hands. 

Many  the  stormy  night  in  that  bleak 
winter  of  '43,  we  would  hear  a  lusty 
thumping  at  the  door  and  a  long,  "Hallll- 
ooooo!"  from  Ironhead.  Shaking  the  snow 
from  his  shoulders  like  a  gigantic  bear, 
he  would  enter  with  a  barracks-bag  load 
of  canned  beer  and  hard-to-get  cheese  and 
crackers. 

The  joint  would  rock  when  Ironhead 
was  around.  One  night  he  appeared  with 
a  battered  portable  phonograph  and  stack 
of  tired  records.  Won,  he  said,  in  a  poker 
game. 


lakes 


"Now  ve  haff  moosic  all  time  . 
cheerier,  hein?" 

He  would  tend  the  phonograph,  stomp- 
ing furiously  with  his  shoepacs,  and  lend- 
ing a  robust  basso  profundo  to  our  sing- 
ing. That  was  how  we  learned  that  he 
had  been  in  World  War  I.  He  would  in- 
evitably lead  us  into  songs  like,  "Smile 
the  While"  and  "K-k-katy."  The  latter 
was  his  favorite. 

"Goddam,"  he  roared  one  night.  "Dot 
K-k-katy  song  reminds  me  uff  goot  times, 
long  ago.  I  vas  at  Camp  Mills,  on  Long 
Island,  ven  de  Rainbow  Diwision  vos  ac- 
tiwated  .  .  .  ustter  go  vid  gurl  in  Free- 
port  .  .  .  her  old  man  own  fish  boat."  He 
paused  to  swig  a  beer.  "Maybe  if'n  one 
dem  Alabama  boys  in  outfit  didn't  cut 
me  oudt  I'd  be  scoopin'  up  glams  an' 
grabs,  now.  instead  uff  Aleutian  tundra." 
He  roared  at  the  recollection. 

Not  long  after  that  he  qualified  his 
statement  about  being  in  the  big  show  of 
'17.  He  happened  to  come  clattering  down 
the  strip  one  bleak  morning  as  we  were 
inspecting  a  new  model  Mitchell  bomber 
which  had  been  equipped  with  a  75-milli- 
meter nose  gun.  We  looked  up  as  Iron- 
head's  cat  ground  to  a  screeching  halt. 
"Alleryesus!"  he  exclaimed,  getting  down 
heavily  from  his  perch  for  a  closer  look 
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at  .the  revamped  ship.  "Vat  don'  dey  t'ink 
uff  next?  Iss  you  goddam  loonies  gonna 
fly  dat  t"ing  aroun'  in  air?" 

"Why,  shore,  Ironhead."  drawled  our 
ordnance,  man.  "The  big  wheels  aren't 
satisfied  with  our  skip  bombing  and  they 
figure  a  few  slugs  from  this  gimmick  will 
silence  those  bothersome  batteries  around 
Kiska  Harbor." 

Ironhead  fondled  the  ugly  snout  of  the 
cannon  reflectively,  then  spoke.  "Good  ol' 
soixunte-dix  et  cinq,  de  Frogs  iiseter  call 
'em.  Ve  show  dose  guys  how  to  really  fire 
diss  piece  .  .  .  fast  .  .  .  goddam  near  boin 
off  barrels  at  St.  Mihiel  salient." 

"You  were  an  artilleryman.  Ironhead?" 
brightened  our  bombardier.  "I'm  supposed 
to  hand  load  this  thing  while  we're  deck- 
leveling.  Hows  for  a  few  pointers  on 
SOP?" 

Ironhead  looked  at  us  quietly,  then 
looked  up  and  down  the  strip  before  speak- 
ing. "I  gotta  be  careful  no  yerk  turn  me 
in,"  he  explained.  "I  non-combatant  .  .  . 
can  be  court-martial  case."  He  laughed 
boisterously.  "Dot's  goot,  eh?  Ciwilian  can 
be  court-martialed  oudt  here." 

"Aw,  come  on,  Ironhead."  we  urged. 
"No  one  will  rat  on  you." 

The  big  guy  grinned  and  scratched  his 
head.  "Guess  iss  all  right  so  long  I  don" 
fly  an'  pull  lanyard,  hei'n?  Vat  de  hell.  I 
vas  once  werry  goot  gunner  in  Army  .  .  . 
am  Legionnaire,  too.  Here.  I  show."  He 
reached  into  the  pocket  of  his  greasy 
shirt  and  produced  a  much  thumbed 
American  Legion  card. 

The  cat  idled  noisily  while  Ironhead 
showed  us  how  to  handle  the  big  gun. 
The  tactical  officer  assigned  to  train  us 
was  agreeably  surprised  when  he  saw  how 
proficient  the  boys  were,  and  it  wasn't 
long  afterward  that  the  Japs  on  Kiska  got 
the  full  effects  of  Ironhead's  lethal  tech- 
nique. They  got  to  hate  the  sight  of  our 
ships  zeroing  in  while  that  big  gun  belched 
flame  and  destruction. 

Ironhead  was  our  boy  after  that.  Some- 
one willed  him  a  beat-up  old  leather  flight 
jacket,  and  he  would  swagger  around  the 
strip,  sweating  us_  in  as  eagerly  as  our 
own  crew  chief,  standing  by  until  another 
tiny  bomb  would  be  painted  on  the  nose 
of  the  ship. 

After  Kiska  was  secured  we  threw  a  big 
binge  with  Ironhead  as  pur  unofficial  guest 
of  honor.  He  reciprocated  by  concocting 
the  piece-de-resistance  of  the  evening — 
dried  GI  apricots  soaked  in  gin.  Weather 
wasn't  the  only  rugged  thing  on  Attu. 
that  wild  night. 

We  saw  a  lot  of  Ironhead  those  days. 
His  job  was  through  and  he  was  awaiting 
transportation  back  to  the  Alaskan  main- 
land. His  close  alliance  with  us  during 
our  death  watches  had  made  him  less 
boisterous,  and  more  than  once  I  caught 
him  choking  up  when  he  would  see  us 
packing  away  the  pitiful  belongings  of 
one  of  the  gang  lost  in  action.  You  see, 
by  then  we  had  no  secrets  from  our  big 
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friend  and  he  knew  all  about  our  families 
and  loved  ones. 

Attu,  like  most  of  the  Chain,  was  a 
womanless  world,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  we  discuss  intimate  things  quite 
freely,  speak  unabashedly  about  our  girls 
and  wives,  and  our  longing  to  be  back 
home. 

I  remember  the  night  we  were  getting 
set  for  our  biggest  raid  against  Paramu-.h. 
Ironhead  dropped  by  to  tell  us  that  he 
was  due  to  sail  late  the  next  evening.  He 
sensed  that  something  big  was  stirring, 
and  sat  by  quietly  while  we  talked  about 
this  and  that,  anything  but  the  mission. 
One  chap,  a  flight  leader  I'll  call  Greg, 
quit  the  letter  he  was  writing,  and  heaved 
the  pen  across  the  room. 

"The  hell  with  this,"  he  exclaimed.  "It's 
worse  than  writing  a  will.  Know  what  I'm 
going  to  do?" 

We  sat  quietly,  waiting. 

"My  ship  is  about  ready  for  an  over- 
haul. So,  soon  as  we  can  fly  back  to 
Anchorage  on  that  deal.  I'm  going  into 
town  and  pay  a  visit  to  Western  Union." 

"What  for?"  someone  asked. 

"Well,  my  wedding  anniversary  is  about 
due.  I'm  going  to  park  a  flock  of  dough 
with  WU  with  orders  to  wire  flowers  to 
my  wife  once  a  week  .  .  .  fifty-two  re- 
minders that  I  love  her." 

A  white-faced  Ironhead  met  us  on  the 
strip  the  next  evening  when  the  survivors 
of  our  outfit  landed  after  the  worst  pasting 
we  had  ever  taken  over  a  target — fifty 
percent  casualties,  including  Greg. 

Back  in  our  quarters  he  groaned  and 
pounded  the  table  in  deliberate,  angry 
futility  while  one  of  the  lucky  survivors 
told  how  we  had  slammed  into  the  Straits, 
to  be  met  by  a  murderous  crossfire  from 
shore  installations.  One  wild-eyed,  haunted 
pilot  described  how  Greg's  ship  was  shot 
down  to  wallow  helplessly  on  the  surface 
of  Kashiwabara  Bay  while  a  couple  of 
merciless  Zero  floats  swooped  in  to  strafe. 
Greg's  radio  was  still  operating  and-  those 
of  the  squadron  trying  to  beat  off  the 
Zeros,  heard  him  shouting  to  carry  on  .  .  . 
go  in  and  smack  the  target.  There  was 
one  final  plea.  "Don't  forget,  boys,  that 
deal  I  planned  with  the  flowers  .  .  .  that 
is  all  .  .  .  over — " 

Silence  then.  Nothing  but  the  hot  prom- 
ises of  those  aloft. 

-There  wasn't  much  said  after  that.  One 
by  one  the  boys  left  to  hit  the  sack — 
maybe  to  think  a  bit.  Ironhead  shuffled  to 
his.  feet,  fumbled  to  extract  a  fat  leather 
poke  which  he  dropped  on  the  table. 

"Guess  you  feller-  know  vot  to  do  vid 
diss,"  he  muttered.  "I  von't  be  needin'  it. 
Be  seein'  you  aroun'  somevhere." 

There  was  enough  folding  money  in  the 
sack  to  start  a  florist  shop. 

We  never  saw  Ironhead  again.  His 
transport  rounded  our  point  the  next 
morning:  and  about  a  week  later  we  got 
orders  to  fly  to  Elmendorf  Field  at  Anchor- 
age, for  a  second  echelon  overhaul. 
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REEVES  FABRICS 

make  strong,  sturdy 
UNIFORMS. ..WORK  AND  SPORT  CLOTHES 


Ask  your  dealer  for  uni- 
forms, work  and  sport 
clothes  of  Reeves  Fab- 
rics. Reeves  Army  Twill*, 
of  which  Uncle  Sam 
bought  90  million  yards, 
insures  extra  wearability  and  good  looks. 
Demand  Glengarrie  Poplin*  for  matching  shirts. 

"Sanforized— residual  shrinkage  less  than  1% 


REEVES  BROS.,  INC. 

54  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 


WlUSSi  CHEAP  OIL  BURNER 

:•*<;     FOR  HEATING  AND  COOKING  STOVES -FURNACES 


)  \H  EAT  YOUR  HOME,  COOK  TOUR  MEALS 
-^V\~XWITH  CHEAP  FURNACE  Oil. 

NO   MORE  SHOVELING 
COAL  OR  ASHES.  Sensational 
elizer  Starter  Vaporizing  Sys-  — ; 
turns  C'lieap  No.  1  Furnace  fr£ 
also  Ranee.  Heater.  Tractor 
filiate.  Kerosene  and  like  oils 
>  oil  heat — one  of  the  quickest, 
hottest  fires  known.    LIFETIME  GUARAN- 
TEE.   $1.00  Bonus  Offer  for  Testing.  We 
will  let  you  try  it  in  your  own  stove  or  fur- 
nace for  one  month.    Get  yours  for  intro- 
ducing.  Big  profits  QUICK.   Be  first.  Send 
in  your  name  today  for  details  and  cash  in 
on  the  tremendous  demand  for  this  Amazing  Inv 
NORTHWEST  MFG.  CO.  6 1  1  -  B*.  MITCHELL.  S. 


MlRACll 


WALL 
(LEANER 


/)/  Saves  Costly  Redecorating 

Fa«V  ' V  AMAZING  INVENTION.  Banishes  old- 
^M3T   ^i-'style  housecleanins  mess  and  muss.  No 
rajrs  —  no  sticky  "doutrh"— no  red,  swollen  hunds.  No 
■  more  dnntrerous  stepladders.  Literally  erases  dirt  like 
.  magic  from  Wallpaper.  I'ainted  Walls.  Callings,  Window 
--''Shades.  Take  orders  from  friends!  Earn  money!  Actnowl 
Sample  offe 
mediately  t 

ce.  A  penny  postal  will  do.  SKNII  Nil  MONEY  — 
KRISTEE  CO..  1456  Bar  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


caused  by 
travel  motion, 
relieved  with 


Used  successfully  over 
'a  third  of  a  century 
'on  [AND  and  SEA... 


CASH 

Make  a  good  extra  income  with 
the  Foley  Saw  Filer.  Foley-  . 
riled  saws  cut  smoother,  faster, 
bring  repeat  cash  business. 
No  experience  needed — F REE 
PLAN  starts  you.  Write 
FOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  239-8  Foley 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 


FOR  SPARE  TIME 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


W 


Wen  and  Women,  18  to  SO 

vedish    Massage   graduates  make 
3  or  even  more  per  week.  Large 
incomes  from  doctors,  hospitals, 
ims.    clubs    or    private  practice, 
hers  make  good  money-  in  spare 
time.  You  can  win  independence 
and  prepare  for  future  security  by  — 
training  at  home  and  qualifying  for 
diploma.  Anatomy  Charts  and  32 
pajre  illustrated  BOOB  FREES — Now! 
The    College    of   Swedish  Massage 
Dpt.  87SB,  100  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago  11 


ACTION  PICTURES 

OF  YOUR  OUTFIT 


Now  you  can  get  the  OFFI- 
CIAL War  Combat  Photos  of 
your  own  Outfit!  You  name  the 
Army  or  Marine  division  and 
campaign,  or  Navy  or  Coast 
Guard  or  Air  Force  assault. 
We'll  send  you  the  on-the-spot 
OFFICIAL  U.S.  Battle  Photos 
of  that  actionl  Show  family 
and  friends  how  YOU  looked 
In  combat.  Set  of  twenty  4*x5* 
your  outfit's  action  photos  only 
$2.88.  NOT  A  BOOK  but 
penuine  glossy  photos.  SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED  OR 
MONEY  HACK.  Send  no  money 
now.  Just  pay  postman  $2.98 
plus  postage  when  you  get  your 
sets.  Official  War  Pictures, 
Dept.  02,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Write  today! 


TINY  RADIO 

FITS  IN  YOUt*  HAND! 


Really  worht.  tool 
Unbreakable  Stream- 
line Red  Plastic  Cab- 
inets! NO  TUBES, 
BATTERIES  OR 
ELECTRIC  "PLUG- 
INS"    NEEDED'  Simple 

GUARANTEED  TO  WORK 

FOR   YOU    ON    LOCAL   RADIO  PRO 
GRAMS!    USE    MOST  ANYWHERE! 

SFN  D  ON!  Y  K\  Ml  <»'"■  money  order,  check)  and  pay 
OtHUUrlLI  OI.UU  postm.1r,  $2  99  plus  C.O.O.  fees  on 
arrival  or  send  ONLY  S3. 99  for  postpaid  delivery! 
COMPLETE— READY  TO  PLAY  with  personal  phone— 
MARVELOUS  GIFTS!  ORDER  YOUR  TINY  RADIO 
NOW   AT  THIS   LOW   BARGAIN  PRICE! 

PA  KETTE    PRODUCTS   COMPANY,  INC. 
Dent.  TAL-2  KEARNEY.  NEBRASKA 


BASEBALL  Uniforms 


LETTERING mlt'cosr 


TEAM  MGRS.  Thes 
professional  cut,  large, 
roomy  uniforms  are  qual- 
ity tailored  of  sturdy  Cricket  Cloth. 
Unequalled  values  at  the  price.  10 
letters  sewn  on  free.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalog  and  fabric  samples. 
Equal  Savings  on  all  other  baseball  equipment.  1948 
Rule  Book  Enclosed  free. 

BACHARACH    RASIN  CO. 
Der>t.  10.   14  N.  Howard  St..  Baltimore  1,  Md. 


MEN  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

Full  or  part  time.  Just  send  name,  address  for 
free  copy  of  Specialty  Salesman  Magazine  giv- 
ing hundreds  of  immediate  openings  with  reli- 
able firms.  Sales  experience  unnecessary  as  we 
also  send  free  42-page  book  telling  how. 

SPECIALTY  SALESMAN  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  12 

307  N.  Michigan  Chicago  1,  III. 


ROSES  / 


QUEENS  OF  THE  FLOWER  WORLD! 

strong,  2  year  heavy-rooted  roses — best 
reds,  pinks,  whites,  yellows.  SEND  NO 
MONEY— WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  Pay  postman  $1 
WM/    plus    postal  charges. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
NAUGHTON  FARMS,  INC.,  Dept.  R719M,  Woxohachie,  Texas 


•  SHOE  SHINES  ARE  COSTLY  NOWADAYS  • 


Shoe  Holder 


•racket  Adlwitablc  to 
I"  •  *,*  «,  wonin'i, 
children'*  tlie*.  De- 
mount* bl  Money 
Bock  Guarantee 

(You  poy  poitag*  it  C.  O.  0  1 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  tee  pay  postage 


IEEE  SUCCESS! 
INDEPENDENCE! 


^^""""^^  Manufacture  popular  $1.00  novel- 
ties,  useful  articles.  Cost  you  3i*  to 
15*.  Big  Profits!  ART  CANDLES,  SPONGE  RUB- 
BER NECESSITIES,  PLASTIC  JEWELRY.  BOOK- 
ENDS,  ASHTRAYS,  PLAQUES,  STATUETTES. 
COMPLETE  RUBBER  MOLD  LINE  or  MAKE 
YOUR  OWN  MOLDS  with  So-Lo  Go-Ma. BRONZE 
BABY  SHOES.  Hundreds  other  money  makers. 
Send  for  FREE  1948  CATALOG.  SO-LO 
WORKS.  D-818  Cincy  Ave.,  Loveland,  Ohio. 


The  weather  was  vicious  and  we  were 
weathered  in  at  Umnak  for  a  couple  of 
days  while  the  williwaws  wailed  and 
howled  over  that  desolate  island  off  the 
tip  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsular.  It  was  still 
dirty  when  we  got  clearance,  and  the 
angry,  green  seas  below  made  us  glad 
we  didn't  have  to  ride  them.  Then  just  as 
we  started  to  cut  across  the  peninsula 
we  sighted  a  transport  close  to  shore.  Too 
close.  Dropping  down  for  a  better  look  we 
identified  it  as  the  transport  Ironhead 
had  boarded  at  Attu. 

No  signs  of  life  were  apparent  on  its 
battered  decks.  The  hull  had  broken  up 
on  the  rocks  and  what  remained  was  being 
pounded  relentlessly  by  the  cruel,  icy  seas. 
Water  in  which  no  man  could  survive  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes. 

We  circled  the  broken  ship  once  more 
and  dipped  our  wings  before  speeding 
east — a  final  salute  to  another  buddy  we 
had  lost.  THE  END 

PHILADELPHIA'S  BLIND 
SPORTSCASTER 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Allman  drove  spectators  to  a  frenzy  of 
cheering  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's arena  one  day.  Harvey  Ross,  the 
Harvard  captain,  apparently  had  the  blind 
youth  hopelessly  beaten  with  a  minute  to 
go.  Allman,  lodged  on  his  arms  and  knees 
with  his  rival  above  him,  turned  swiftly  in 
a  final,  desperate  effort.  It  was  his  famous 
roll,  and,  with  a  will  to  triumph  that  had 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed,  Allman  pinned 
the  Harvard  man  with  a  bar  arm  and 
chancery  hold  to  change  defeat  to  victory. 

On  another  occasion,  Allman  was  wrest- 
ling a  Syracuse  opponent.  Some  wrestlers 
insisted  on  the  open  style  and  this  time  the 
man  did  not  come  to  grips  with  Allman.  It 
was  a  come-and-get  me  challenge.  Bob 
groped — his  plight  seemed  inextricable  as 
the  crowd  groaned.  But  suddenly  Allman 
arrived  at  a  decision.  He  heard  the  breath- 
ing of  his  rival,  he  gauged  to  a  nicety 
where  it  came  from.  Then — a  flying  tackle 
— and  Allman  pinned  his  tormentor  in 
twenty  seconds. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Allman  was 
given  a  most-courageous-athlete  award  by 
Philadelphia  sports  writers  in  1940.  They 
honored  him  over  such  candidates  as  the 
late  Lou  Gehrig  and  Monty  Stratton,  the 
pitcher  who  lost  his  leg  in  a  hunting  acci- 
dent and  who  gamely  came  back  to  pitch. 

As  a  lawyer,  Allman  works  unceasingly 
on  a  case  and  will  stay  in  his  office  late  at 
night  to  clear  up  every  detail.  His  quick, 
questing  intelligence  will  not  allow  him  to 
put  anything  off.  The  most  remarkable 
courtroom  speech  he  ever  made  won  a 
negligence  case  for  him  but  it  was  not 
until  later  that  he  learned  a  strange  thing. 
He  had  kept  his  back  to  the  jury  through- 
out the  plea! 

As  an  insurance  agent  for  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  Allman  is  genial 
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and  persuasive.  He  frequents  lunch  wag- 
ons, ordinary  places,  makes  friends  with 
common  folk  and  famous  alike.  He  has  an 
infectious  Irish  grin,  stands  about  five  feet, 
six  inches,  laughs  about  his  youthful  bald- 
ness and  about  life  in  general. 

He  smiles  through  blue,  wide  open  eyes 
and  at  first  glance  seems  to  be  a  normal, 
average  man  with  a  slightly  bashed  nose. 
(A  Navy  man  broke  it  for  him  in  a  wres- 
tling match.)  He  looks  normal  and  goes 
about  his  business  casually  but,  once  in  a 
while,  he  will  sit  in  a  lady's  lap  in  a  street 
car.  There  may  be  all  sorts  of  explanations 
before  folks  realize  that  this  chipper,  snap- 
pily-dressed  young  man  is  sightless. 

Allman's  outlook  on  life  is  simply  this — 
go  it  alone  and  straight  ahead  and  ask  as 
little  assistance  as  possible. 

Once,  he  was  in  a  subway  when  a  man 
approached  him  to  ask  his  help  towards  an 
upstairs  trolley.  And  Allman  did  it,  too, 
proudly  and  rather  magnificently.  For  the 
other  person  never  knew  that  a  blind  man 
was  leading  the  blind. 

Bob  Allman  has  evolved  a  special  phil- 
osophy about  blindness.  During  the  war, 
he  told  veterans  at  the  Valley  Forge  Gen- 
eral Hospital  that  joshing  about  blindness 
is  the  greatest  secret  for  a  blind  person 
to  learn. 

Allman  always  puts  his  companions  at 
ease  by  letting  them  see  that  a  blind  man, 
while  handicapped,  is  just  another  human 
being. 

When  I  met  him  in  the  Vesper  Club 
in  Philadelphia  he  scraped  his  hand  along 
the  side  of  the  bar. 

"Isn't  this  the  old  Penn  A.  C.  bar?"  he 
asked  the  bartender. 

"Right,"  replied  that  amazed  individual. 
It  is  doubtful  if  many  other  Pennsylvania 
grads  would  have  recognized  this  trans- 
planted bar. 

Allman  says  that  people  who  can  see 
do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  voice  nu- 
ances. He  detects  personal  foibles,  shallow- 
ness, profundity,  hypocrisy  and  other 
characteristics  as  he  probes  under  the 
skim  milk  of  conversation.  Last  year  a 
man  walked  into  Allman's  office,  glibly  re- 
quested that  Bob  represent  him.  As  Allman 
listened,  he  decided  that  this  particular 
client  was  shady  and  a  liar  to  boot.  He  re- 
fused to  handle  the  case.  It  developed  later 
that  the  man  was  wanted  on  numerous 
charges  throughout  the  country. 

The  zestful  Allman  believes  that  blind 
people  should  mingle  with  sighted  folks, 
as  he  calls  them,  rather  than  succumb  to 
the  tendency  to  remain  with  old  friends  or 
other  handicapped  acquaintances.  Of  a 
blind  celebrity,  he  once  remarked: 

"He's  too  sensitive.  He  hasn't  gone  out 
and  rubbed  elbows  with  the  world.*' 

To  Allman  everything  in  life  is  adven- 
ture, far  more  than  those  who  see  can  ever 
realize. 

"Even  eating  is  an  adventure  for  a  blind 
man,"  he  says,  "you  know  what  you're  go- 
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ing  pick  up — but,  of  course,   I  don't." 

Allman  can  tell  a  joke  and  he  can  take 
one — and  he  would  not  want  it  to  be  any 
other  way.  College  men  can  be  cruel — 
some  of  Allman's  buddies  at  Penn  would 
hand  him  a  cigarette  with  the  light  to- 
wards his  mouth,  or  advise  him  to  go  up 
steps  when  he  had  to  go  down.  Irk  him? 
No. 

"Look,"  he  reflects,  "I  was  dealt  five 
cards  in  the  game  of  life  and  I  have  no 
more  to  draw.  I'll  play  my  hand  the  best 
way  I  can." 

Incidentally,  he  plays  poker  with  his 
pals  in  cards  marked  in  Braille. 

"But  they  won't  let  me  deal,"  he  mourns. 
He  is  also  an  excellent  chess  and  checker 
player. 

Bob  Allman,  religious  and  serious  when 
need  be,  has  learned  to  live  his  life  fully. 
He  attends  four  or  five  movies  a  year,  likes 
pictures  such  as  "Great  Expectations"  and 
"Henry  V."  Naturally,  he  prefers  pictures 
with  plenty  of  dialogue.  When  Bob  was 
small  and  newly  blind,  the  Allman  chil- 
dren would  all  be  shipped  off  to  the  movies 
on  Saturdays.  He  dreaded  those  silent 
movie  days — just  the  sound  of  the  pipe 
organ  came  to  the  blind  boy.  He  has 
developed  a  taste  for  good  music,  like  the 
symphonies  played  by  the  Philharmonic. 

But  radio,  Allman  asserts,  is  the  fore- 
most blessing  for  the  blind.  It  keeps  them 
informed,  entertained,  aware.  His  own 
preferences  are  on  a  high  intellectual 
plane.  He  likes  "Information  Please," 
"Theatre  Guild,"  and,  especially  the  news- 
casters who  are  his  "newspapers."  Allman 
skips  radio  mysteries  and  humor.  Of  hu- 
mor he  says: 

"I  like  humor  that  makes  you  smile  in- 
wardly. Radio  generally  hasn't  grown  up 
to  it  yet." 

The  fateful  turn  in  Allman's  life  oc- 
curred twenty-five  years  ago  in  his  native 
Atlantic  City.  Near  his  house  was  a  rail 
yard  filled  with  freight  cars.  Some  big 
boys  climbed  up  a  ladder  to  the  top  of  one. 
I  Four-year-old  Bob,  always  daring,  scram- 
bled up  also  for  the  proposed  game  of  tag. 
i  His  mother  glanced  out  of  the  window, 
screaming  a  warning  as  she  saw  her  son 
teetering.  He  fell  down  backwards  on  his 
head  but  arose  instantly  as  if  unhurt.  A 
few  days  later,  Mrs.  Allman  asked  Bob  to 
take  the  cat  out  from  under  the  table  to 
the  backyard.  He  saw  no  cat.  A  blood  clot 
had  formed  where  the  optic  nerves  cross. 
Bob  Allman  was  blind. 

Of  his  sighted  days,  the  childhood  days 
in  Atlantic  City,  he  remembers  neither  the 
faces  of  his  father,  mother,  nor  three  elder 
brothers — the  three  girls  were  born  later. 
But  Bob  retains  an  association  with  colors 
— the  chocolate  of  the  ice  cream  he  ate.  the 
green  of  his  favorite  balloon.  And  he  was 
to  remember  many  things  of  his  next 
eleven  years  at  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Philadelphia. 

His  innate  faculty  for  making  friends 
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was  his  bulwark  from  the  start.  It  was 
Neale  F.  Quimby  of  Overbrook  who  taught 
him  to  wrestle,  a  sport  wherein  he  found 
he  could  defeat  sighted  people  on  even 
terms  and  thus  enhance  his  confidence. 

It  was  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  himself 
blind  and  a  teacher  at  Overbrook,  who  in- 
spired Allman  to  try  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Bob,  therefore,  went  to  a 
public  high  school — Frankford — for  a  year 
in  order  to  prepare  for  Penn.  At  Frank- 
ford  Allman  finished  as  top  man  in  a 
senior  class  of  800  students. 

Bob  graduated  from  law  school  in  1942, 
helped  in  his  readings  by  his  brother, 
George.  He  still  needs  readers  in  this  prac- 
tice for  there  are  not  many  law  books  in 
Braille.  He  is  so  busy,  what  with  his  count- 
less activities  that  have  to  be  precisely 
scheduled  and  the  radio  job  that  he  took 
on  early  last  year,  that  he  seldom  gets 
home  for  dinner  at  West  Oak  Lane. 

"That  worries  me,"  says  his  mother,  "be- 
cause he  never  uses  butter  on  his  bread 
and  never  drinks  enough  milk." 

He  never  has  any  dull  moments.  He 
fishes — caught  198  bonita  one  day  last 
Summer.  Golf,  too,  he  plays  by  ear.  He 
sank  a  20-foot  putt  as  he  had  his  caddy 
clink  a  piece  of  metal  against  the  cup  at 
Whitemarsh. 

Bob  Allman  is  the  only  sightless  director 
of  the  Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind. 
He  now  gives  the  annual  Robert  G.  Allman 
'award  at  Overbrook  so  that  others,  like 
himself,  may  develop  into  outstanding 
athlete-scholars.  The  first  winner  of  an 
Allman  award  this  season  was  a  blind 
Negro.  Blindness  draws  no  color  line. 

Broadcasting  has  been  the  most  difficult 
assignment  of  Allman's  career.  His  pro- 
gram has  gained  in  popularity  strictly  be- 
cause it  is  well-planned,  well-conceived 
and  sparkling  with  the  earnestness  and  wit 
that  characterize  Allman.  Allman  takes 
his  notes  rapidly  and  reads  Braille  with 
the  speed  of  a  man  of  vision.  He  and  Bob 
Paul  prepare  the  script  together,  starting 
on  Friday.  Then  it  is  something  on  Satur- 
day to  watch  the  blind  broadcaster  in 
action. 

With  three  minutes  left  in  the  program 
he  is  tapped  three  times  on  the  shoulder. 
Then  twice  for  two  minutes.  Then  once. 
And  he  usually  finishes  his  program  right 
on  the  nose.  After  that  he  saunters  out 
gaily  and  usually  greets  the  mounted  cop 
near  Philadelphia's  City  Hall  with  a  hearty 
handshake.  Once,  he  says,  he  had  a  sur- 
prise— he  put  his  hand  in  the  horse's 
mouth. 

Allman  strolls  on  afterwards  to  any  ap- 
pointments he  may  have  and  his  solo 
walking  often  brings  him  bumps.  A  mail 
box  hits  a  blind  man  a  jolt  in  the  jaw, 
Allman  finds,  and  a  fire  hydrant  hits  be- 
low the  belt. 

"But  bumps,"  says  Allman,  "are  the 
price  you  pay  for  your  independence." 

THE  END 
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CROSMAN  sa«*  RIFLE 


POWER 
_  fW  without  POWDER 

You'll  like  a  Crosman  because  there  is  no  recoil  to 
spoil  your  aim  . .  .no  noise ..  .no  odor... no  cleaning! 
Rifled  barrel  for  greater  accuracy  . .  .  adjustable 
H  power,  too,  for  short  or  long  range  shooting 
1  i       indoor-,  or  out.  Available  in  .177  and  .22  cal.  models. 

1  h      A  J    YOUR    DEALER    OR    WRITE  DIRECT 

i    CROSMAN  ARMS  CO.,  INC. 

21    HENRIETTA   ST.,  ROCHESTER   7,  N.  Y. 


EASY 
WAY  TO 


Make  Extra  Money! 

Now — turn  spare  hours  into  cash!  Show 
our  new  delightful  Everyday  Greeting 
Cards.  Lovely  16-card  All-Occasion  As- 
sortment only  $1 .00.  Up  to  50e  profit  for 
you.  Cards  for  Birthday.  Get-Well.  Baby. 
Birth.  Friendship,  Sympathy,  Anniversary. 
9other  assortments  .  .  .  Birthday.  Get-Well. 
Cute'n  Comic.  Easter.  Gift  Wrapping*.  Per- 
sonal Notes.  Floral  Stationery.  WRITE  for 
sample;  on  approval.  Wallace  Brown,  Inc.. 
Dept.  B142,  225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  lO. 


SHOE  REPAIR  OFFERS  BIG  INCOME 

Learn  in  12  Weeks  Time 

In  12  weeks  time  you  can  own  your  own  shop  or  earn 
big"  income  as  skilled  shoe  repairman.  Growing  demand 
everywhere  at  top  wages  for  men  who  know  how.  We 
teach  you  quickly  by  actually  working  on  shoes  and 
modern  machines.  Costs  nothing  under  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  help  you  get  big  pay  job  or  start  your  own 
shop  in  12  short  weeks.  School  open  to  all  from  18  to 
60  years  of  age.  FREE  BIG  16  PAGE  BOOK  explains 
everything.  Send  for  vour  copv  today. 

MODERN  SHOE  REBUILDING  SCHOOL 

Established  1927 

2937  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ml.  Rush  Postcard  Today. 


TURN    YOUR    LONGHAND  INTO 


SHORTHAND  in 

Weeks  at  Home 


Famous  Speedwriting  system.  No  signs  or 

symbols,  no  machines;  uses  ABC's.  Easy  to 
learn;  easy  to  write  ami  transcribe.  Fast  preparation  for  a 
job.  Surprisingly  low  cost.  100,000  taught  by  mail.  Used  In 
leading  offices  and  Civil  Service.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
SPEED  W  RITING,  Dept.  9202-8,  55  W.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  18 

MECHANICS  •  HOME  STUDY 

Step  up  your  own  skill  with  facts  &  figures  of  your  trade. 
Audels  Mechanics  Guides  contain  Practical  Inside  Trade 
Information  in  handy  form.  Fully  illustrated.  Easy  to 
Understand.  Highly  Endorsed.  C  heck  book  you  want  for 
7  days'  Free  Examination.  Send  no  Money.  Nothing  to 
pay  postman.  □Carpentry  S6  •  □  Auto  $4.  □  Oil  Burners  $1 
□Sheet  Metal  SI  •  □Wrlding  $1  •  □Refrigeration  $4 
r  Plumbing  $«  •  D  Masonry  si;  •  r Painting  $2  •  □  Radio  »4 

□  Electricity  $4 •  □  Mat  hematics  S2.  CSteam  Engineers  S4 

□  Machinist  S4 •  □Blueprint  S2  •□  Diesel S2  •  □Drawing$2. 
If  satisfied  you  pay  only  SI  a  mouth  until  price  is  paid. 

AUDEL,  Publishers,  49  W.  23  St..  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

INVENTORS 

Patent  laws  encourage  the  development  of  inventions. 
.Our  firm  is  registered  to  practice  before  the  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent Office.  Write  for  further  particulars  as  to  patent 
protection  and  procedure  and  "Invention  Record"  form 
at  once.  No  obligation. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Registered  Patent  Attorneys 
146-R  Victor  Building,  Washington  1,  D.  O. 


Where  Is  Your 

Rupture? 


If  you  have  reducible  rupture,  check  this 
diagram  and  mail  immediately.  You  will 
receive  in  reply  the  most  welcome  news 
you  ever  had. 

Street  

City  


.State. 


H.  C.  BROOKS 

104B  State  Street  Marshall,  Mich. 


Bone  strips  keep 
wide-spread  collar 
in  place.  Jayson.^ 


Standard  in  any  man's 
wardrobe,  a  basic 
style.  Mark  Twain. ^ 


Let's  Look 
at  Shirts 

Styles  in  shirts  change  but  little* 
Still  there  are  things  to  look  /or, 
and  to  look  out  jor,  in  buying  them 

By  ADOLPIIE  MENJOU 


On  any  but 
"formal"  oc- 
casions, stripes 
are  right.  Van' 
Ilcusen. 


Shirts  have  assumed  a  general  pattern, 
and  styles  vary  but  little  over  the  years. 
Look  back  over  the  past  thirty-five  years  and 
about  all  the  variations  you  will  note  are 
these: 

Buttoned-down  tabs  came  into  vogue, 
disappeared,  and  now  are  coming  back 
slowly. 

There  has  been  a  trend  away  from  sep- 
arate collars,  with  most  shirts  today  hav- 
ing collars  attached. 

A  variation  in  the  size  and  style  of  at- 
tached collars. 

A  steering  away  from  high  stiff  collars; 
in  fact,  a  steering  away  from  all  stiff  col- 
lars except  in  formal  wear. 

And,  of  course,  the  usual  additions  to 
the  stock  of  colors  and  designs. 
Since  the  styles  are  not  changing,  what 
should  a  man  look  for  in  buying  shirts?  I 
would  list  the  important  points  as  follows: 

1.  Be  guided  by  the  nature  of  your  work 
as  to  types  and  colors. 

2.  When  in  doubt,  stick  to  conservative 
types  and  colors. 

3.  Give  careful  attention  to  sleeve  length 
and  collar  size. 

4.  Buy  long  tails  as  they  will  not  pull 
up  and  will  give  a  more  trim  effect. 

5.  Buy  good  quality  even  if  it  costs  a  bit 
more.  It  will  last  longer,  launder  better 
and  look  better. 
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6.  Stay  away  from  silk.  It  is  too  hot  and 
most  silks  have  insufficient  body. 
It  is  impossible  to  advise  a  man  as  to  the 
number  of  shirts  he  should  have.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  climate,  the  nature  of  his 
work,  the  scope  of  his  social  life,  the  nature 
of  his  activities,  and  whether  he  lives  in  a 
clean  atmosphere  or  a  smoky  city  where 
clothing  soils  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  In- 
stead,  I'll  put  it  this  way:  If  you  need  and 
can  afford  only  a  dozen  shirts,  buy  whites 
and  pastel  colors  as  they  are  always  suitable 
for  all  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  your  bankroll  and  want  to  be 
assured  of  a  shirt  wardrobe  that  will  put 
you  among  the  best  groomed  of  your  com- 
munity, you  have  your  choice  of  these  types: 

1.  Soft,  unstarched  attached  collar  for 
semi-formal  wear  with  French  turned- 
back  cuffs  requiring  links. 

2.  The  same  as  above,  only  with  but* 
toned  cuffs. 

3.  Hard  collar  attached,  with  turned- 
back  cuffs. 

4.  Flannel  or  wool  short-sleeved  shirt 
for  sports. 

5.  More  formal  shirt  for  city  wear,  usu- 
ally a  colored  front  and  cuffs  with  white 
collar,  either  turned-back  or  straight  cuffs 
with  links. 

6.  Ordinary  white  or  pastel  color  shirts 
with  attached  collars  and  buttoned  cuffs. 

7.  For  dinner  dress  (tuxedo)  a  pique 
shirt.  In  California,  this  would  be  worn 
with  soft  attached  collar.  In  the  east,  the 
attached  collar  would  be  starched. 

8.  For  formal  wear,  a  shirt  of  white  pi- 
que with  seven-inch  wide  starched  bosom. 
This  can  be  used  with  collar  attached  or 
separate.  The  entire  shirt  must  be  well 
starched. 

As  I  have  said  before,  personal  taste  counts 
heavily  in  most  men's  wear  items.  While 
working  on  The  Hucksters,  for  instance,  I 
noted  that  Clark  Gable  wore  custom-made 
shirts  with  no  collar  band.  He  had  his  shirts 
designed  this  way  so  that  the  collar  would 
lie  flat  and  low.  This  is  particularly  good 
for  men  with  short  necks. 

Regardless  of  your  situation  and  your  per- 
sonal tastes,  here  are  a  few  hints  on  shirts: 

If  you  will  bend  out  the  edge  of  a  starched 
cuff,  it  will  stand  out  and  give  a  smart  ap- 
pearance. 

If  you  want  comfort,  stick  to  soft  collars. 
But  if  you  don't  like  the  way  soft  collars  flop 
down,  then  use  a  bone  strip  in  each  tab  to 
make  them  stand  up.  In  this  way,  you  do  not 
sacrifice  comfort. 

With  formal  shirts,  worn  with  full  dress,  - 
use  the  kind  that  button  up  the  back  and 
you'll  never  be  troubled  with  popping  studs. 

If  you  go  in  for  colors,  stick  to  pastels; 
avoid  loud  colors.  And  match  the  shirt 
colors  with  the  suit. 

And  for  the  teen-agers  — don't  ever  think 
it  is  smart  to  wear  shirt  tails  outside  the 
trousers.  That  is  more  than  carelessness.  It 
is  sloppiness.  the  end 
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"Plenty  of  ambitious  young  fellows,  many  of 
them  just  17  years  old,  are  joining  the  new 
National  Guard  every  day.  It  takes  just  a 
few  hours  of  your  spare  time  each  week  .  .  . 
and  look  what  you  get! 

"Real  working  experience  in  almost  any  pro- 
fessional or  technical  subject  you  can  name. 
That'll  help  you  get  ahead  on  your  job. 
You'll  learn  how  to  work  with  men  .  .  . 
you'll  have  a  chance  to  be  a  leader. 

"That  National  Guard  sports  program  is  just 
what  you've  been  looking  for  to  take  the  place 
of  your  old  high  school  teams,  too.  You'll  be 
'one  of  the  gang' — with  fellows  here  in  town 
who  are  really  going  places. 

"You'll  like  the  pay,  too.  You  get  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  new,  increased  Army  pay  scale  for 
all  the  time  you  spend  with  the  new  National 
Guard.  And  that  money  will  come  in  mighty 
handy  this  year. 

For  complete  information  about  the 
National  Guard  unit  in  your  community i 
contact  the  officers  of  that  unit  or  write 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  your  state. 


'  Listen  lo  "On  Stage  America"  starring  Paul  Whit*" 
man,  every  Monday,  8:00  P.  M.,  EST,  American 
Broadcasting  Company  network . . .  and  "First  Call" 
with  Martin  Block  and  Ray  Bloch,  every  Thursday. 
8:30  P.  M.,  EST,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 


"We  met  some  of  the  men  of  the  local  Guard 
unit  at  the  American  Legion  post  today.  They 
told  us  about  the  vitally  important  role  the 
new  National  Guard  has  in  our  country's 
defense  plans.  And  we're  going  to  do  our 
share  by  helping  our  town's  own  unit  fill 
up  its  ranks. 

"You  can  join,  of  course,  and  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  which  every  Guardsman  gets.  Why 
not  drop  in  at  National  Guard  Headquarters 
this  week?  You  will?  Fine!  That  makes  us 
partners  in  the  job  of  keeping  America  what 
we  want  her  to  be  .  .  .  the  best  country  on 
earth!" 


Here's  how 

the  National  Guard  Helps  You 

Pay  *  Education 

Fellowship   *  Training 

Sports  *  leadership 

Writ©  or  visit 

your  community's  unit  of  the 

0/  the  United  States 

You  Can't  Win 

The  Army  has  a  policy 

Of  Hurry-Up-and-Wait. 
With  non-coms  yapping  at  your  heels 

And  telling  you  you're  late, 
You  roll  your  pack  and  grab  your  gun 

And  stand  in  dust  and  slime, 
For  military  promptness  means: 

Be  hours  ahead  of  time. 

The  veteran  demobilized 

Now  has  no  pack  to  roll. 
Today  no  non-coms  rude  disrupt 

The  leisure  due  his  soul. 
But  when  he  steps  out  with  his  wife 

Or  hastes  to  keep  a  date, 
He  still  is  at  the  Army  game 

Of  Hurry-Up-and-Wait 

- — By  Fairfax  Downey 

Calling  Cap'u  Leary 

When  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  was  on  a  war- 
time basis,  a  captain,  whom  we'll  re-name 
John  Leary,  was  standing  outside  a  serv- 
ice club  one  morning,  engaged  in  a  bull 
session  with  several  other  officers. 

In  the  midst  of  their  chatter,  a  gangly 
Rookie  ambled  up,  and  interrupted  them 
frith  the  blunt  query:  "Hey,  any  of  you 
guys  know  where  I  can  find  Captain  John 
Leary?" 

Whereupon  Leary,  as  the  saying  goes,  blew 
his  roof.  "Don't  you  know  any  more  about 
military  courtesy  than  that?"  he  demanded. 
"Haven't  you  been  instructed  on  how  to  ad- 
dress an  officer?" 

The  kid  reddened.  "Sorry,  Sir,"  he  apolo- 
gized. "I  didn't  get  any  instructions  like  that — 
I've  only  been  in  the  service  a  couple  of  days." 

"In  that  case,"  conceded  the  captain,  "it's 
not  your  fault  so  much  as  your  commanding 
officer's.  He  should  have  seen  that  you  re- 
ceived information  on  such  matters  your  first 
day  here.  Who  is  your  CO.,  anyway?" 

"CO.?"  puzzled  the  rookie. 

"Yes,  your  commanding  officer.  Who  is  he?" 

"Oh,"  was  the  answer.  "That's  the  feller  I'm 
looking  for.  Captain  John  Leary." 

- — By  Harold  Winerip 

Degree  of  Success 

Dean  finds  A's  in  college  no  guarantee 
of  success  .  .  .  News  item 

A's  in  college,  dean  confesses, 
Guarantee  no  sure  successes, 
All  too  often,  lesser  scholars 
Garner  C's  and  D's  and  Dollars. 

— By  Philip  Lazarus 

IV©  Hope 

The  sultry  August  night  that  the  Japanese 
decided  we  were  too  rough  and  threw  in  the 
capitulation  sponge  was  truly  a  joyous  one  in 
Leyte,  Philippine  Islands.  Facilities  for  cele- 
bration were  naturally  limited  in  that  dismal 
harbor,  yet  the  personnel  of  the  moored  ships 
made  the  night  loud  with  shouting  and  sing- 
ing. Each  vessel,  too,  contributed  to  a  fireworks 
display,  the  general  effect  being  rather  like 
the  Fourth  of  July  at  a  states-side  beach  resort. 

One  notable  exception,  however,  to  the  gen- 
eral rejoicing  was  a  little  seaman  who  sat  on 
the  fantail  of  our  PCE  glumly  watching  the 
water.  I  found  this  startling  for  he,  a  good 


natured  Georgia  boy,  had  always  managed  a 
smile  under  adverse  conditions.  To  find  him 
brooding  now,  while  surrounded  by  hilarity, 
was  really  odd. 

"Cheer  up,  fellow,"  I  said,  slapping  his  back, 
"the  war's  over — done — finished — through!1' 

"Yes,"  he  sighed,  "And  now  I'll  net'er  get 
to  see  Bob  Hope!" — By  John  Graham 


He  Said  It 

I'm  sure  the  fellow  I  envy  the  most 

Is  that  always  ready  wit 
Who  says  exactly  what  I  would  have  said 

Had  I  but  thought  of  it. 

— By  Leo  J.  Burke 

Paging  Ezra  Stone 

Early  one  morning  in  1945  at  a  rest 
camp  in  India  the  mess  sergeant  stormed 
out  of  the  cook  shack  muttering.  "Where 
in  the  hell  is  that  wog  (native)  cook?  He's 
always  late." 

Then,  in  his  loud  voice  booming  with 
authority,  he  shouted  "Hen-ree!  Hen-ry 
Aldrich!" 

Almost  immediately,  from  an  aged  bare- 
foot Indian  trotting  up  the  path  through 
the  trees  came  the  answer. 


"Coming,  Mother.  Coming,  Mother!" — - 
just  as  the  sergeant  had  taught  him. 

— By  Tom  Dillahunty 

Upper  Registers 

As  close  their  connection 
As  turkey  and  hash: 

The  register,  social, 
The  register,  cash. 

— By  Richard  Armour 

All  in  Order 

As  they  tell  it  now  wherever  GIs 
gather  to  recall  the  sunny  side  of  those 
"rugged  days,"  this  little  gem  of  Army 
snafu  happened  on  a  beach  in  the 
Philippines  shortly  after  their  libera- 
tion and  as  "garrisonitis"  was  setting 
in. 

A  general  and  a  colonel  were  luxu- 
riously   sunning   themselves    in  the 
barest  sun-worshipper  style.  An  MP 
chanced  to  come  along  the  beach  just 
then  and,  failing  to  recognize  the  two 
men  as  officers  (proving  for  once  and 
all  that  in  the  Army  "clothes  make  the 
man")  ordered  them  to  put  on  their 
swim  trunks,  stating  that,  "there's  a 
law  against  nude  bathing  in  this  area." 
The  general  took  it  like  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman,  docilely  donning  his  bathing 
suit.  But  when  the  MP  had  moved  on,  the 
general  snorted  in  disgust  and  turning  to 
his  partner  asked,  "Since  when  has  it 
been  against  the  law?  This  place  is  seclud- 
ed enough.  I'd  like  to  know  who  handed 
down  such  a  silly  order  as  that  one." 

Through  his  sunburn  the  colonel  turned 
a  brighter  red  as  he  hesitantly  replied, 
"Well,  sir,  there  was  an  order  to  that  effect 
issued  the  other  day  with  your  name  on 
it  .  .  .  V'—By  Marshall  K.  McClelland 

Solution 

What  the  world  needs  is  a  truce,  the  whole 
truce  and  nothing  but  the  truce,  or  so  help 
us  God  .  . 

■ — By  Pete  Simer 


"How  many  times  have  I  told  you  to  keep  that  train  in  your  room?'' 
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"Now  watch  him  drop  that  paper!" 


I  feel  the  same  way  about  Schlitz  myself. 
There's  something  about  that  Schlitz  flavor 
that  makes  you  want  to  drop  everything  and 
take  time  out  to  enjoy  it." 

And  like  the  loyalty  of  a  good  friend,  the 
quality  of  Schlitz  never  wavers.  It's  always 
the  same  grand  beer  with  none  of  that 
"harsh  bitterness". . .  the  beer  that  makes 
people  everywhere  say,  "No  wonder  it 
made  Milwaukee  famous." 


8,  JOS.  SCHLITZ  BRtWING  COM 


The  Beer  that  made  Milwaukee  Famous 


Let  your  "^Zone"  te// yocf  tvAy. . . 

fAore  people  are  smoking 
CAMUS  than  ever  before! 


•  You'll  read  about  it  .  .  .  hear  about  it  .  .  .  you'll 
see  it  for  yourself —  In  sports,  in  business,  in  homes 
all  over  America,  smoker  after  smoker  who  has 
tried  and  compared  different  brands  during  the 
wartime  cigarette  shortage  has  found  Camels  the 
"choice  of  experience"! 

Why?  Hockey  Star  Cal  Gardner  says,  "Of  all  the 
brands  I  tried,  Camels  suit  my  'T-Zone'  best!" 

And  that's  where  you'll  find  the  answer— in  your 
"T-Zone."  Try  Camels  and  let  your  own  experi- 
ence tell  you  why  more  people  are  smoking  Camels 
than  ever  before! 

According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

More  Doctors  Smoke  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarette 

When  1  13.597  doctors  were  asked  by  three  independent 
research  organizations  to  name  the  cigarette  they  smoked, 
more  doctors  named  Camel  than  any  other  brand! 


